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Outlawing Compassion: Banning Bread for the Poor 


In an outbreak of intolerance, U.S. cities crack down on groups feeding the hungry 


“Punishing charitable _ 
groups for the ‘crime’ of 
feeding their hungry fellow 
human beings is appalling. 
‘It is also counter-produc- 
tive: cities should be work- 
ing with these groups, not 
against them.” 


— Maria Foscarinis, National Law 
Center on Homelessness & Poverty 


by Tulin Ozdeger & Michael Stoops 


Washington, D.C.—The National Law 
Center on Homelessness & Poverty and 
- the National Coalition for the Homeless 
have released a new report entitled 
“Feeding Intolerance: Prohibitions on 
Sharing Food with People Experiencing 
Homelessness.” The report, released on 
November 15, exposes how local govern- 
ments across the country are using a wide 
variety of ordinances, policies, and tactics 
to restrict groups that share food with 
poor and homeless people. 

“Punishing charitable groups and peo- 
ple for the ‘crime’ of feeding their hungry 
fellow human beings is appalling,” said 
Maria Foscarinis, executive director of the 
National Law Center on Homelessness & 
Poverty. “It is also counter-productive: 
cities should be working with these 
groups, not against them.” 

The criminalization of homelessness in 
the United States is a severe problem, 
with cities across the country implement- 
ing measures that ban eating, sitting, or 
sleeping in public. While these regula- 
tions have been on the rise over the past 
10 years, laws targeting local churches 
and other groups who feed or shelter 
homeless people mark a disturbing new 
trend that threatens the well-being of 
America’s most vulnerable citizens. 

“Restricting the feeding of homeless 
people in public spaces nationwide is just 
another veiled effort to push the visible 
poor out of downtown America,” said 
Michael Stoops, acting executive director 
of the National Coalition for the Homeless. 

The report covers a diverse list of cites 
around the country in which unfair restric- 
tions on sharing food have been enacted 
and enforced. Over the past 18 months: 

1. The Las Vegas City Council passed 
an ordinance that bans “the providing of 
food or meals to the indigent for free or 
for a nominal fee” in city parks. 

2. The City of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, passed a law that prohibits shar- 
ing food on city streets and sidewalks. 

3. The Orlando, Florida, City Council 
passed an ordinance that prohibits sharing 
food with more than 25 people in city 
parks without a permit and limits groups 
to doing so to two times a year. 

4. The City Council in Santa Monica, 
California, recently passed a law that pro- 
hibits leaving donated food or clothing in 


Because the U.S. government has failed to feed its own citizens, E 


ast Bay activists take the law into their own hands, 


and feed multitudes of homeless and hungry people in outdoor meal programs, such as this one in People’s Park. 


city parks. Also, Santa Monica has an ordi- 
nance that requires any group who intends 
to “feed the needy” to first obtain a permit. 
5. San Francisco’s food establishment 
laws include a category called “itinerant 
restaurants” which forces groups to obtain 
permits even if they are giving food away. 
In spite of these ordinances, Food Not 
Bombs continues to hold regular food 
sharing events in San Francisco parks. 


U.S. CITIES CRIMINALIZE THE POOR 


The criminalization of homelessness in 
the United States remains a severe prob- 
lem. Through a variety of measures rang- 
ing from anti-camping laws to ordinances 
banning panhandling and sitting on side- 
walks, cities continue to implement mea- 
sures that criminalize being homeless. 


In recent years, many cities have adopt- : 


ed a new tactic — one that targets not only 
homeless persons, but also individuals and 
groups who attempt to share food with 
them. These food-sharing restrictions 
include a wide variety of laws and strate- 
gies intended to discourage groups from 
sharing food with homeless persons. 

Even as city officials pursue measures to 
target homeless people, most cities do not 
have adequate services, shelters, or afford- 
able housing to meet the need. In 2006, 68 
percent of the 23 cities surveyed by the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors reported an 
increase in requests for emergency shelter. 

Despite this increase, cities do not have 
adequate shelter space to meet the need. 
According to the Mayors’ Survey, an 
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See Outlawing Compassion page 16 
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A Resounding YEAH! to the Lives of Homeless Youth 


“It’s profound isolation with 
some of these kids. If you 
have people out in the streets 
all day and everybody just 
ignores them, and they come 
into the shelter and some- 


body knows their name, that 


can be very profound.” 


by Lydia Gans 


he Berkeley-based Youth 
Emergency Assistance Hostel, 
YEAH!, opened its winter shel- 
ter for homeless youth aged 18 
to 25 at the Lutheran Church of the Cross 
on University Avenue on November 19. 

This is the sixth year of operation for 
YEAH, and this year the youth shelter 
will be staying open for four more weeks 
than in the past. That means the winter 
shelter will remain open for a total of 
almost six months. Also, YEAH runs a 
number of other programs all year round, 
this year more than ever. 

Sharon Hawkins Leyden, one of the 
founders of YEAH, describes an ambi- 
tious series of educational events, creative 
writing projects, and exercises in self-gov- 
ernance that YEAH is planning in an 
effort to create a supportive environment 
for homeless youth in the East Bay. 

“We're going to be offering a dream 

group every Monday and Friday morning 
for the youth to talk about their dreams,” 
she said. “Then we’re going to be offering 
a youth council where the youth will learn 
leadership skills and be democratically 


elected by their peers. 

“Then on Tuesday and Thursday, 
we're offering a GED program and that 
will be in conjunction with First 


Congregational Church of Berkeley, who 
are going to be teaching the youth how to 
take the GED and paying for the test. 
“And then, on top of that, we’re going to 
offer things in the shelter like we usually 
do: creative writing, bingo, documentary 
night, movie night and we'll hopefully have 
in River of Wood, which is a poetry organi- 
zation. We’re going to offer a men’s group 
and a women’s group in the shelter for 


by Lydia Gans 


e wrote in last month’s 

Street Spirit about the 

increasing threat of evic- 

tion faced by tenants who 
are renting from owners of properties 
undergoing foreclosure. Furthermore, 
although there are no available statistics, 
anecdotal evidence suggests that a signifi- 
cant number of the affected tenants in the 
Bay Area are low-income families. 

In simple terms, what happens is that 
when a property is foreclosed on, the bank 
becomes the owner, and usually acts as an 
unwilling landlord whose only interest is 
the property as quickly and 


as possible to recoup the invest- 
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Tenants Live Under Fear of 
Eviction Due to Foreclosure 


‘The sheriff might come in and just put us out. It was 

scary. I was having anxiety because I didn’t know what 
they were going to do. I didn’t know the situation I was 
in. It was horrible.” — Kim Isaak, Oakland tenant and mother of eight 


Sharon Hawkins Leyden (at left) and Adrienne Banks, co-founders and directors of YEAH, sort through and 
arrange the boxes of bedding and supplies that are handed out to each young person staying at the shelter. 


YEAH youth. And we have a full-time case 
manager this year and a part-time peer 
counselor who will be out on the street.” 

The winter shelter itself is open from 
8:00 in the evening until 8:00 in the morn- 
ing. Young people participating in the 
programs can stay later. 

“They get breakfast, they get dinner, 
they get showers, laundry, toiletries, refer- 
rals to doctors — and they get a commu- 
nity of people,” Sharon notes. 

It would be hard to underestimate the 
importance of that community of people in 
the lives of the homeless youth who come 
to YEAH, for it provides something so 
many of these young people are lacking. 

“We have about 80 percent of our 
youth come completely unattached,” she 
explains. “They don’t have any support 
systems. We have emergency cards at 


advocating for them. Many affected renters 
described being subjected to unfair treat- 
ment, and being deceived and harassed. 


Often, the landlords failed to let them 
know of the foreclosures or lied when 
they were asked. The tenants first found 
out when they received a notice from 
some unfamiliar broker or agency to 
move out — in an impossibly short time. 

When they tried to contact their land- 
lords, they discovered that they couldn’t 
be reached. 

When they called the agent who sent 
the notice, they were offered “cash for 
keys,” often being given just a week or 
two to move out, with only a thousand- 
dollar relocation allowance! 

Even if they protested and the offer 


was raised slightly, it was never adequate. 
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ble id a new apartment and move a 


intake. We ask them who should we con- 
tact in case of an emergency, and nine out 
of ten times, they say there’s no one. 
Which is stunning! To be 20, 21, and have 
no one that you could call.” 


Sharon recounts her experience in talk- 


ing to youth who have tried to kill them- 
selves. “I say to them, ‘Who should we call 
if you die?’ And they’d say, “No one.’ And 
I'd say, “Who’s going to bury you?’ And 
they say, ‘YEAH.’ It’s profound isolation 
with some of these kids. Just profound.” 
Some of the young people come from 
abusive families, but many come out of the 
foster care system. Sharon describes a 
recent meeting of 20 UC Berkeley students 
who were asked to name the most impor- 
tant factor contributing to their success at 


See YEAH Shelters Homeless Youth page 15 
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In A Park’s Green 


by Joan Clair 


Three homeless men are asleep 

on a sunny day in a park’s green 
near small children on swings. 
Nearby, their mother is watching — 
not the homeless men, 

but the children swinging. 


Praise god for a little trust. 

Praise god for the mother not seeing 
the homeless men as threatening. 
Praise god, the Mother of All, 

for watching, embracing, 

the children, their mother, 

the homeless mer -— 

all equal in the w:-:Id of being, 
reflected in a park’s green in sunlight. 


Kim Isaak and her children faced the fear and stress of eviction when —_ Lydia Gans 
they were threatened with the loss of their home due to a foreclosure. ppold 


family in such a short time, and it takes 
considerably more than one or two thou- 
sand dollars. Furthermore, tenants report 
that they were unable to recoup the 
deposit and the rent they had paid to the 
previous landiord, who had disappeared. 

Tenants who refuse to move are often 
met with threats of lawsuits, the utilities 
being cut off and general harassment. 


Kim Isaak, the mother of eight children 
(her youngest is only five months old), 
was offered $1000 and given seven days 
to move. She described the treatment she 
received from the agent at Countrywide: 
“He was trying to scare me. He thought I 
was stupid. He kept threatening.” 

The water was cut off for several days. 


See Tenants Fear Eviction page /5 
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Support the Berkeley Food and Housing Project 


As a community, we need to 
draw the line at cutting food 
and shelter: the absolute 
basics for human survival. 


An open letter to the community from 
the Berkeley Food & Housing Project 


by Terrie Light 


his year, on Thanksgiving Day, I 

watched as boxes and bags of 

food came into Berkeley Food 

& Housing Project, generously 
donated by our supporters. All week I 
watched as those donated items went out 
as quickly as they came in. 

The donated food left with our gradu- 
ates who have moved into housing, but 
are still forced to manage their lives on 
the edge economically: forced to ask for 
food bags to create a Thanksgiving meal 
resembling abundance. 

I am often struck by how this coming 
and going of goods and people mirrors 
our work. Work with the invisible, poor 
and homeless in our community. Work 
with the mentally ill, drug addicted, 
developmentally disabled homeless peo- 
ple who are not easy to reach or serve and 
extremely difficult to house. 

We have worked diligently over the 
last decade to create a continuum of ser- 
vices, with a focus on permanent housing, 
while providing supportive services such 
as food, shelter, job training, money man- 
agement and case management that allow 
clients to remain housed. They struggle to 
survive on a Social Security disability 
income of only $916 a month — much as 
BFHP makes do on a shoestring budget. 

We are deeply appreciative of this 
community. A community that under- 
stands many thoughtful actions do make a 
difference in the lives of people so poor, 
that a daily free meal at Berkeley Food & 
Housing Project will mean having enough 
money to pay the rent — as opposed to 
being homeless again. 

We are relieved when we receive dona- 
tions of new or clean coats and blankets 
every winter so that people do not freeze on 
our streets. We are grateful that we are able 
to help the women and children who move 
out of our shelter with the kitchen and fur- 
niture basics to start up a new household 
and life. We have experience in creating 
solutions in the myriad and tragic lives of 
our clients; these solutions are life-chang- 
ing and transformative. 

So, we were very optimistic when a 
plan called “Everyone Home” was. envi- 
sioned, and we immediately joined with 
fellow Alameda County service agencies 
to design this plan to end homelessness — 
this plan that calls for the creation of 
15,000 units of affordable housing. 

How could we have anticipated that this 
exciting plan would result in a recommen- 
dation to have our emergency services cut 
by $45,000 this year and potentially 
reduced and cut altogether in the years to 
come? How could a plan that was designed 
to end homelessness result in fewer ser- 
vices for the homeless community? 


OR ee a ee ee 
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Donate or Subscribe to Street 


| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day, earn income and 
self-reliance, and educate the community about social justice issues. Americ 
I ing and printing costs of more than $3,000.00 each month to give our vendors a job providing a positive alternative to panhandling. 
: Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


Berkeley Food and Housing Project serves a hot, nourishing meal in this comfort- 
able dining room, one of countless meals they have served in the past four decades. 


The Berkeley Homeless Commission’s 
interpretation of this plan called for emer- 
gency services to be cut immediately so 
that money could be reallocated for per- 
manent housing solutions! 

We were in shock when these funding 
cuts were announced in the summer of 
2007. We did not really believe that 
Berkeley could hack away at such vital ser- 
vices as food for the poor and homeless. 


At first, in a spirit of cooperation, we 
tried to make due and manage as we always 
do with what little we have. As do most 
nonprofit agencies, we struggle on too little 
money, tighten already tight belts and work 
longer and harder to accommodate policy 
decisions made without input from real live 
clients, or even from the programs that 
serve the community as a whole. 

We are determined to advocate for 
our clients and the vital services that they 
need, and to fight these and all future 
cuts which will have the unintended con- 
sequence of unraveling the already 
threadbare safety net of services. 

In 2010, the Berkeley Food & Housing 
Project will be celebrating 40 years of 
providing essential community services 


on a shoestring budget — a miracle of 


under-funded yet comprehensive and 
model programs for homeless men, 
women and children. Thus we know from 
experience that emergency services are 
both vital and effective, both in the short 
and long term, to support permanent hous- 
ing efforts, and to improve the quality of 
life in our community. 

If you are indeed one of the tired and 
hungry masses, without food, shelter, 
money, or a job, these services will literal- 
ly save your life. If you are mentally dis- 


C) Lenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
| CJ I enclose a donation of 4 $100 9 $50 $25 
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1730 Franklin St., Suite 212 
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abled and are afraid to sleep indoors, and 
you do not trust doctors, clinics and gov- 
ernment workers, but you will talk to the 
servers at our Quarter Meal, perhaps the 
meal you accept today will allow you to 
trust our case managers tomorrow. 

If you are a mother fleeing from 
domestic violence, but are mentally ill 
with no employment history and no bene- 
fits, BFHP will feed, clothe and shelter 
you while helping you get benefits so that 
you and your children can start again. 

If you have just been released from 
incarceration or the military with no place 
to call home, little or no money, and you 
are traumatized and isolated from society, 
you are welcome to share a meal, a shelter 
bed and a safe respite till you get on your 
feet — no questions asked. 

If you are older, physically disabled 
and homeless, BFHP invites you to a 
nutritious meal and warm shelter while 
they help you find senior housing. You 
too will find that our emergency services 
are vital, lifesaving links. 

Where are we headed in the future? 
The country as a whole may experience a 
recession, as the dollar is devalued, hous- 
es foreclose weekly, and a family in the 
Bay Area needs $70,000 a year just for 
the basics of food, healthcare, clothing 
and shelter. We all need to stand up to 
protect what little services there are for 
those making $12,000 and less! 

We thank you, the community, for 
standing up to support the reinstatement 
of funds for our Quarter Meal. We had an 
amazing turnout at City Council which 
resulted in a partial funding reinstatement 
for this year. But the battle continues. 
What about the rest of the funds? What 
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We thank you, the commu- 
nity, for standing up to . 
support the reinstatement 
of funds for our Quarter 
Meal. We had an amazing 


turnout at City Council 
which resulted in a partial 
funding reinstatement. But 
the battle continues. 


about the funds for all food and emer- 
gency services for next year and beyond? 

Time for a change: 2008 is an election 
year and you can vote in more ways than 
one. As a community, we need to draw the 
line at cutting food and shelter: the absolute 
basics for human survival. We also need to 
raise our voices on behalf of the people on 
our streets who suffer from multiple dis- 
abilities and have difficulty being heard. 
They are further isolated because of their 
illness and lack of housing. 

We at Berkeley Food & Housing 
Project need your help in 3 specific ways: 

1. Please send a donation to help us 
continue our vital work. 

2. Write letters, make phone calls and 
visit your local elected officials asking 
them to reinstate the rest of the funding 
for the Quarter Meal, and demand that 
they protect all emergency food and shel- 
ter programs in the future. As of today, 
both our food and shelter programs are 
in danger of being permanently 
reduced and then eliminated. 

3. If we are to provide the level of ser- 
vice our most chronically homeless clients 
require, demand that your elected officials 
increase our funding so that we can expand 
our services to the poor and hungry . 

Terrie Light is the executive director of 
BFHP. Contact her by e-mail: 
tlight@bfhp.org or phone: (510) 649-4965 x 
307 to help. Donate online at www.bfhp.org 
or mail a check to BFHP, 2140 Dwight 
Way, Berkeley CA 94704. THANK YOU. 
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HUD Wages a Deceitful Propaganda Offensive 


‘We would really appreciate 
fewer press conferences and 
more investment in addi- 
tional Section 8 vouchers 
and in substantial changes 
to how we house the people 
of this country.” 


by Tim Harris 


f ever there was a government agency 

that deserved absolutely no credit for 

ending homelessness, it would be the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). This is the federal 
agency that hasn’t spent a dime on new 
public housing since 2001, and has actual- 
ly lost 100,000 units since 1996. 

In November 2007, they cooked some 
stats and shuffled around some dough to 
serve up big bowls of media pap about 
winning the war on homelessness. Some 
ate less heartily than others. 

The Washington Post, which has 
apparently been reduced to simply editing 
government press releases for length 
before dropping them into the paper, was 
one of the worst. The Post’s idea of bal- 
ance was to use a quote from a lapdog of 
the Bush administration’s U-S. 
Interagency Council on Homelessness, 
namely, the National Alliance to End 
Homelessness: 

“In the past few years, there has been a 
significant. investment in ending chronic 
homelessness, both in time and resources,” 
said Mary Cunningham, director of the 
Homelessness Research Institute at the 
National Alliance to End Homelessness. 

“Communities across the country are 
really working hard on this issue,” she 
said. “It would be a major disappointment 
if the numbers were not going down.” 

Yeah. Totally major. Thanks for the 
critical perspective, Mary. 

The New York Times passed on this 
story altogether and instead ran this utter- 
ly depressing, but excellent piece of 
reporting on the escalating numbers of 
homeless veterans. The Times reported: 

“Special traits of the current wars may 
contribute to homelessness, including high 
rates of post-traumatic stress disorder, or 
PTSD, and traumatic brain injury, which 
can cause unstable behavior and substance 
abuse, and the long and repeated tours of 
duty, which can make the reintegration into 
families and work all the harder. 

“Frederick Johnson, 37, an Army 
reservist, slept in abandoned houses short- 
ly after returning to Chester, Pa., from a 
year in Iraq, where he experienced daily 
mortar attacks and saw mangled bodies of 
soldiers and children. He started using 
crack cocaine and drinking, burning 
through $6,000 in savings. 

“I cut myself off from my family and 
went from being a pleasant guy to wanti- 
ng to rip your head off if you looked at 
me wrong,’ Mr. Johnson said.” 

God I hate this fucking war. The Lo 
Angeles Times also passed on the HUD 
propaganda-fest and picked up on an AP 
version of the homeless vets story as well, 
and the Boston Globe took a similar route. 

The National Alliance to: End 
Homelessness (NAEH) has just released a 
new report, Vital Mission: Ending 
Homelessness Among Veterans, which 
says that one in four homeless people are 
vets and that 336,627 veterans were 
homeless in 2006. 

The NAEH report also contains this fac- 
toid: “approximately 89,553 to 467,877 vet- 
erans are at risk of homelessness. At risk is 
defined as being below the poverty level 
and paying more than 50 percent of house- 


(coke) An exhausted homeless person holds onto a coke can. 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


“If you torture the numbers enough, you can make them 
tell you anything. I think they would really like the picture 
to be rosier. I think it’s justification of not providing ade- 
quate funding to address the genuine need. Skewing the 


numbers doesn’t make these people go away.” 


— Lindsay Roberts, director of the Volusia/Flagler County 
Coalition for the Homeless, criticizing HUD’s statistical tactics 


hold income on rent. It also includes house- 
holds with a member who has a disability, a 
person living alone, and those who are not 
in the labor force.” 

So the D.C. poverty pimps in the 
NAEH published an important report and 
managed to eclipse a HUD non-event in 
the process. Kills me to say it, but... nice 
work. 

In the face of all this, the website of the 
U.S. Interagency Council on 
Homelessness (USICH), which carries the 


HUD press release, says they have home- - 


lessness among vets on the run as well. . 
_ Here’s my favorite quote by poo-bah 

Phil (expletive deleted) Mangano, the 

executive director of the USICH: 

“When McKinney-Vento was first 
passed, this technology developed in the 
mental health system of response was not 
in common use. Today communities 
across the country are targeting this tech- 
nology to those experiencing chronic 
homelessness and achieving 80-85 per- 
cent retention rates on average.” 

He’s talking about ‘housing there. 
Where does he get this stuff? 

Jeremy Rosen over at the National 
Policy and Advocacy Council on 
Homelessness, did a really nice job of 
banging out a quick fact-check of the HUD 
press release. Here’s what he had to say: 

“In July of 2001, then HUD Secretary 
Mel Martinez declared a goal of ending 
‘chronic’ homelessness by 2011 — a 
modest goal considering that the ‘chronic’ 
homeless population is at most 10% of the 
overall homeless population over the 


course of a year. HUD and the U.S. 
Interagency Council on Homelessness 
declared that this goal could be met by 
providing 150,000 new units of perma- 
nent supportive housing. Beginning in 
2002, HUD began working to achieve this 
goal, primarily by shifting existing 
resources from programs serving other 
homeless populations, but also through 
targeting of the new homeless assistance 
grant funding provided each year.” 


Between 2002 and early 2007, HUD fre- 


quently asserted that “chronic” homeless- 


- ness was being reduced, but no data was 


released to support this claim. In February, 
HUD released its first “Annual Homeless 
Assessment Report to Congress.” Citing 
January 2005 data collected as part of 
Continuum, of Care. applications,. the num- 


ber of chronically homeless persons was. 


listed as 169,879 persons. This is a different 
number than the 175, 914 people who 
HUD’s press release cited as being “chroni- 
cally” homeless in 2005. 

Since HUD did not release any data to 
support the numbers listed in their press 
release, it is hard to account for this vari- 
ance. But whichever number you take, it 
would certainly appear that “chronic” 
homelessness did not decline between 
2001 and 2005. 

With respect to the “new” 2005 to 
2006 data, both national and local advo- 
cates have noted methodological con- 
cerns. In a USA Today article, staff for the 
National Alliance to End Homelessness 
commented that it can be difficult to 
determine whether or not an individual 


living on the street is disabled, and that — 


some cities have seen increases in “chron- 
ic” homelessness even as other cities have 
seen declines. 

HUD’s release acknowledges this, stat- 
ing that over 1,500 of 3,900 communities 
reported decreases in “chronic” homeless- 
ness — meaning that 2,400 communities 
showed increases. 

And in a Daytona Beach News-Journal 
article, Volusia/Flagler County Coalition 
for the Homeless Executive Director 
Lindsay Roberts dismissed the HUD 
announcement, attributing any decreases 
in “chronic” homelessness to HUD’s 
changing standards for how communities 
have been instructed to count homeless 
persons. 

According to Roberts and local offi- 
cials, their area’s point-in-time count of 
all homeless people, which includes the 
category of “chronic” homeless persons, 
dropped from 2,660 to 1,478 — not 
because of new housing opportunities, but 
instead, because HUD required them to 
use new methods for estimating the extent 
of homelessness in their community. 
Among these changes, HUD no longer 
allowed them to “count homeless people 
who were in jail or hospitals more than 30 
days, or people sharing places with anoth- 
er person in a hotel.” 

As Roberts concluded, “If you torture 
the numbers enough, you can make them 
tell you anything. I think they would real- 
ly like the picture to be rosier. I think it’s 
justification of not providing adequate 
funding to address the genuine need. 
Skewing the numbers doesn’t make these 
people go away.” 

Without more information from HUD 


on how rules for counting homeless persons 
have changed, any reported decrease in 
“chronic’” homelessness remains suspect. 


In addition, HUD efforts to focus fed- 
eral homeless assistance resources on the 
“chronic” homeless population have had a 
profound impact on homelessness among 
children, youth, and families. At the same 
time that New York City cited a decrease 
in “chronic” homelessness, the city also 
reported a record number of homeless 
families. 

Similar issues have occurred in 
Philadelphia, where funding for success- 
ful housing and services programs for 
homeless families was reduced in order to 
focus on “chronically” homeless individu- 
als — an effort that even organizations 
serving the homeless street population 
have criticized. 

Increases in family homelessness help 
to explain why HUD is unable to report 
any overall decrease in homelessness. 

So, what does this reported 11.5 per- 
cent drop. in homelessness mean? Not all 
that much. Mostly, it means that some 
people are desperate enough to show suc- 
cess that they don’t care how much dam- 
age they have to do to truth to get there. 

Alison Eisinger, director of the 
Seattle/King County Coalition on 
Homelessness, nailed it: 

“While we would applaud a genuine 
decrease in either chronic homelessness or 
homelessness, because after all that is 
what we are all working night and day to 
accomplish, we would really appreciate 
fewer press conferences and more invest- 
ment in additional Section 8 vouchers and 
in substantial changes to how we house 
the people of this country.” 


Timothy Harris is the executive director of 
Real Change, Seattle’s street newspaper and 
homeless advocacy group. Contact: Real 
Change, 2129 2nd Ave., Seattle, WA 98121. 
Phone: (206) 441-3247 x202. 

E-mail: rchange @ speakeasy.org 

Website: www.realchangenews.org 

Blog: apesmaslament.blogspot.com 
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Fresno Opens ‘Tool Shed City’ to House the Homeless 


Many homeless people are 


concerned that tool sheds are 
not decent housing. They 
don’t have heating, cooling, 
running water or electricity. 


by Mike Rhodes 


n November 15, Fresno Mayor 

Alan Autry announced the open- 

ing of a “Tool Shed City” for the 
homeless populace. The sheds are located 
at the Poverello House, a service agency 
for the homeless in downtown Fresno. 

Mayor Autry said the sheds will provide 
safe, clean sleeping quarters and access to 
essential resources for homeless residents. 
Homeless advocates are concerned that the 
sheds do not have heating, cooling, running 
water, or indoor plumbing. 

At Autry’s press conference, I asked 
the mayor about the legality of the tool 
sheds. I. said, “If I had one of these tool 
sheds in my backyard and put my mother- 
in-law in it, I would probably get a cita- 
tion and fine.” In fact, I might even get 
arrested for elder abuse. 

I mentioned that I know of an instance 
where a man was providing shelter for a 
homeless person in his back yard in a 
trailer that had heating, cooling, running 
water and a toilet. But, in that case, the 
City of Fresno’s code enforcement team 
forced him to evict the person living in 
the trailer. That person is now homeless 
and living on the streets of Fresno. 

How can Fresno officials set up tool 
sheds that are not as habitable as that per- 
son’s trailer and not be in violation of city 
codes? Isn’t this a double standard? 

Autry said, “If we look at this with all 
this paralysis of analysis, through these 
cross-comparisons of this or that and the 
theater of the absurd, we’re not going to get 
anyone out from under the overpass (where 
homeless people live in encampments).” 

Autry never answered the question, 
which was whether the mayor and Fresno 
officials were above the law. 

Cynthia Greene, who filmed the press 
conference for Community Alliance news- 
paper, asked the mayor: “Are the home- 
less people that don’t want to move into 
tool sheds going to be forced to move into 
them?” Greene is homeless herself and 
lives on The Hill, a homeless encamp- 
ment that the City Manager’s office has 
identified as the first target of a “clean 
up” after Tool Shed City is established. 

Autry said, “Nobody is going to be 
forced to do anything except obey the law.” 

The mayor was asked about the camping 
ordinance proposed by the city manager’s 
office that would make it illegal for home- 
less people to sleep outdoors at night. 

Autry said, “We will address homeless- 
ness in a very compassionate and effective 
way.” He did not rule out his support for a 
camping ordinance that could be used to 
force homeless people into the tool sheds. 

Speaking in support of the tool sheds, 


Big Sue, a homeless woman, said, “I’m. 


number one on the list to be in the sheds.” 
She added, “I want to be a part of 
Fresno coming together... We need a solu- 
tion to deal with the homeless problem.” 
Big Sue is not the only person in the 
homeless community who supports the 
tool sheds. Randy Johnson, one of the 
named plaintiffs in the lawsuit against the 
City of Fresno for seizing and destroying 
the belongings of homeless people, is cur- 
rently living in a tool shed in the Village 
of Hope, located at the Poverello House. 
Johnson said that the tool shed pro- 
vides him with a better place to live than 
when he was at the homeless encampment 
known as New Jack City. 
Arnold Sanchez is also hoping to move 


At a press conference, Mayor Alan Autry invited the homeless residents of Fresno to move into tool sheds. 


into the tool sheds. Sanchez was caught 
up in a city “clean-up” last week and was 
forced to move. He was living in a tent in 
front of the Poverello House when the 
city-ordered sweep occurred. 

A notice, posted about 10 days ago, 
said city officials had “received com- 
plaints concerning individuals who are 
loitering near or residing in temporary 
shelters that have been constructed in the 
vicinity of Santa Clara and E Street.” 

Sanchez said he talked to the neighbors 
and they did not have a problem with nim 


living there. “I think they forced us out 
because Mr. Autry thinks we are an eye- 
sore,” he said. 

Sanchez is not sure if he will be 
allowed into the tool sheds because he has 
had a run-in with a Poverello House 
employee. Sanchez says he thinks he has 
“rubbed this person the wrong way. If I 
don’t get a place that will be why.” 

Paul Stack, operations director for the 
Poverello House, told me that all people 
have to do to get into a tool shed is agree 
to follow the rules. Stack said, “Any per- 
son that agrees to follow the rules will be 
given a place to stay.” 

Jim Connell, executive director of 
Poverello House, said two people will be 
housed in each tool shed. 

He said the rules will be minimal: “We 
will not allow alcohol or drug use inside 
the compound. We will be opening in the 
evening at about 4:30 p.m. for you to 
come in, you can stay all night, and then 


Fresno man builds energy- 
efficient underground home 
— but armed police officers 
order him to leave and plan 
to bulldoze his home. 


by Mike Rhodes 


eople who are homeless in Fresno 
Pi some interesting and creative 

shelters. Bruce Tracy has dug ten 
feet into the ground to create a multi- 
room shelter that keeps him cool in the 
summer and warm in the winter. 

Tracy’s home reminded me of the 
Forestiere Underground Gardens in north 
Fresno. Unlike the Forestiere Gardens — 
a local, state, and national historical land- 
mark — the Fresno police have told 
Tracy they plan to bulldoze his home. 


we will be securing people’s property at 
around 8 a.m. You will be able to store 
your property in the shed.” Residents of 
Tool Shed City will be locked out from 8 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Asked about long-term solutions for 
the homeless in Fresno, Mayor Autry was 
vague. He said, “We are looking at the 
root causes of homelessness and how to 
get people well. We believe that concen- 
trating on the percentage that can be pro- 
ductive, those that maybe have some 
mental health issues and could be treated 
with medication — I don’t believe and 
experts don’t believe that «medication is 


getting to the homeless-in the atmosphere. 


and circumstances that will allow them to 
get well. We need to address that. 

“The ones that are the tougher cases, the 
ones that require food and shelter and the 
basics like we want to provide, we will do 
that for as long as it takes. We have a 
responsibility to look out in some way for 
those who can’t help themselves.” 

I asked, “Is there a long-term plan that 
goes beyond the tool sheds?” Mayor 
Autry said, “Absolutely. We are looking 
for long-term housing solutions that are 
not only good for addressing the homeless 
situation, but also can co-exist with the 
realities of developing our downtown.” 

Autry said he was not happy with the 
situation. “Am I happy that I’m in my sev- 
enth year and we are just doing this short- 
term relief? No. I have failed in that regard. 
So, I’m not going to give you a bunch of 


Living in the Fresno Underground 


Tracy said he has built a lot of these 
underground homes. “I have been doing 
this since I was fourteen,” he said. He 
credited his interest in underground living 
to a visit to the Forestiere Gardens when 
he was a kid. 

Sitting in his underground home as | 
visited him on a rainy November day, 
Tracy said it took him about three months 
to dig out this home. “I dug it all out with 
a shovel and an axe.” 

In early November, the Fresno Police 
Department found Tracy’s home, which is 
on public land (Caltrans) about a mile 
north of Roeding Park. Tracy said the 
police came in with guns drawn, searched 
the place, and forced him out in his under- 
wear. He was forced to stand outside in his 
boxer shorts for over two hours while the 
police interrogated him. 

“They came back a couple of days ago 
and said I had to leave,” Tracy said. 


Mike Rhodes photo 


political doublespeak. We are all learning 
about this and we have to realize that the 
measure of the city, to a great degree, is 
how you treat your most vulnerable.” 

Will legal challenges be made because 
the tool sheds are in apparent violation of 
city building codes? Homeless activists 
have researched the Fresno Municipal 
Code and tell me the tool sheds are in 
clear violation of the law. Advocates for 
the disabled tell me the tool sheds do not 
comply with the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, and could be shut down 
for teccesolations 


BWe, cesar vu 


While there ee clear Sees alse 
whether a legal challenge will arise, 
everyone does seem to agree that the tool 
sheds are not a long-term solution. If the 
City of Fresno moves in the direction of 
renovating some of the abandoned build- 
ings into affordable and adequate housing. 
for the homeless, that would be one thing. 

But, if these tool sheds become a per- 
manent fixture, if more are built, and if 
homeless people are forced into them, 
then litigation is likely. If that happens, 
the question of whether the mayor and 
Fresno officials are required to comply 
with the same laws (building codes, ADA, 
etc.) as city residents will probably be put 
to the test in a court of law. 


Mike Rhodes is the editor of the 
Community Alliance newspaper in Fresno. For 
articles about the struggle for civil liberties for 
homeless people, see: http://www.fresnoal- 
liance.com/home/homelessness.htm 


“They said they were going to bulldoze 
the place.” 

The City of Fresno and Caltrans have 
been issued a preliminary injunction that 
prevents them from taking and immedi- 
ately destroying homeless people’s prop- 
erty. They are, however, allowed to take 
and store the property. If the property is 
not claimed in 90 days, officials can have 
the property destroyed. 

Tracy said that the Fresno police took 
his property, including a skill saw, last 
December and gave him no way to 
reclaim it. If true, this would be a viola- 
tion of the court order. 

The destruction of Tracy’s home fol- 
lows a pattern of city officials acting to 
eliminate homeless encampments and 
force people into fenced-off areas and 
small tool sheds, areas some people call 


a 


See Fresno Underground page 14 
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Thoughts on the Death of a Homeless Prince 


by Robert L. Terrell 


ig Mike, the wheelchair-bound, 

homeless man I have been 

intensively photographing in 

San Francisco for years, is 
dead. I was recently informed of his death 
by his hard-drinking street people col- 
leagues. 

I knew he was in serious trouble for 
more than a year. His health was declin- 
ing, and his strong, fierce will to live was 
slowly, inexorably fading. 

Mike was big, black and impressively 
dignified. Unlike most of his homeless, 
hustling buddies, he never begged, and he 
always exuded immense pride and self- 
confidence. 

Despite his broken body, twisted legs 
and awful living conditions, he handled 
himself like a Prince. 

Mike was always cordial when I 
approached and tried to get him to talk. 
But he was a man of few words, and it 
was obvious to me that he had little inter- 
est in getting people such as myself to 
understand his situation, or his take on life 
in this brutally exclusive society. 

As a result, he never got completely 
comfortable with my efforts to document 
his situation via questions and photogra- 
phy. He once told me he was from Texas. 
But I found out later that he had relatives 
in Oakland and Bayview Hunters Point. 

After photographing him for a couple 
of years, I created a special photo file con- 
sisting of shots featuring him and his clos- 
est friends. The file was titled “Texas 
Mike.” 

With the passage of time, he became 
more comfortable and accepting of me. 
He signaled this by letting me shoot from 


closer angles for langer narinde of 7 so 


Cut ass poLuus vite 


“Mike liked alcohol. And so did his 
buddies. They constituted a close-knit 
clan, and I learned a tremendous amount 
about the culture of poverty in this osten- 
tatiously wealthy city by closely observ- 
ing their poverty-stricken, street-side liv- 
ing conditions. 

Many of the men and women who 
belonged to Mike’s ragged crew of friends 
and colleagues moved in and out of their 
tight circle over the years. Sometimes, 
one of them would disappear for a few 
weeks, and return cleaned up and out- 
wardly prepared to resume life in main- 
stream society. 

But more often than not, those who had 
been missing for a while returned in 
worse condition: smelly, dirty and dazed 
in the manner somewhat unique to hard- 
core, street alcoholics. 

But Big Mike was the group’s anchor. 
Excepting occasional trips to the hospital 
to detoxify, he was pretty much always 
there, and easy to find in the three-square- 
block territory over which he presided, 
and in which he slowly relinquished his 
fragile grip on life. 

His friends say he lived on the street 
for seven years. They also say he loved 
drugs, and had no aversion to using them 
in combinations that would have killed a 
lesser man years ago. 

In response to my questions about why 
he lived on the streets, and whether he had 
options to leave, his friends said he had 
strong, supportive, loving family mem- 
bers who did everything they could over 
the years to get him to leave the streets. _ 

Mike’s friends say he once attended 
college. They say he was highly intelli- 
gent, and extremely articulate. Then he 
had an accident. 

“It tore up his whole body,” said one of 
his buddies. “After that, he was always in 
the wheelchair. After that, he was a differ- 
ent person. i 

“I loved Mike. We loved to hang out 
together. He slept under the bridge. 


Big Mike carried himself with immense pride, despite his twisted legs and awful living conditions. 


Robert L. Terrell photo 


The fact that Big Mike loved life on the streets, including the drugs, drama and 


adventure that come with it, is not the thing that most disturbs me. Excluding his 


"tragic, unnecessary deatii, i ai most disturbed by my recognition that he consid- 


ered life on the street superior to all the available alternatives. 


Sometimes his family would take him 
away, clean him up, put nice clothes on 
him, comb his hair. But sooner or later, he 
would be back on the street. He loved it 
out here on the streets.” 

He loved it out here on the streets? 

I shudder. 

We should all shudder. 

It sticks in the mind: “He loved it out 
here on the streets.” 

Leaving aside the fact that life on the 
street destroys good judgment, Big 
Mike’s friends repeat the claim so fre- 
quently that one is forced to face the reali- 
ty of its stark ramifications. 

All societies produce individuals who 
choose to live outside the close embrace 
of mainstream life, and they frequently 
congregate together in ways that lead to 
the formation of shared norms and tradi- 


tions. 


For reasons I will never fully under- 
stand, Big Mike was such a person. The 
fact that he loved life on the streets, 
including the drugs, drama and adventure 
that come with it, is not the thing that 
most disturbs me. 

Excluding his tragic, unnecessary 
death, I am most disturbed by my recogni- 
tion that he considered life on the street 
superior to all the available alternatives. 

With all due respect to Big Mike’s life 
and memory, we might use his death to 
address one of the most critically impor- 
tant issues associated with persistent, 
long-term homelessness. 

That is the fact that many of the chron- 
ically homeless people who inhabit our 
streets have consciously decided that it is 
the best possible form of life for them. 
They have experienced the mainstream 
womb. inhabited. by the rest of us, and 
rejected it as dehumanizing and profound- 
ly inadequate. 

Far too many. of them feel the. same 
way about the terribly modest forms of 


assistance that we offer. And their rejec- 
tion of that paltry assistance is indicative 
of their overall disdain for us. 

The struggle being waged here in San 
Francisco to eliminate chronic homeless- 
ness is epic, and, for better or worse, suc- 
cess or failure regarding this signature 
problem will define the soul of this era — 
just as much as the New Deal legislation 
defined the generation that was of age 
during the Great Depression. 

In any event, I would like to acknowl- 
edge that some important things have 
been achieved in San Francisco under the 
leadership of Mayor Gavin Newsom. 

Moreover, the mayor has put himself 
way out on the line in a high-profile man- 
ner regarding the problem. He is paying 
his dues. 

Thus, it seems appropriate to extend 
modest kudos to Newsom for the manner 
in which he and his administration have 
gone about getting San Franciscans to 
take chronic homelessness more seriously. 

It also seems appropriate to note that to 
the extent that more has not been achieved 
up to this point, the rest of us should share 
the blame. Thus, the following observa- 
tions are about those of us who are not the 
mayor. 

Eliminating chronic homelessness will 
take a change in attitude and behavior by 
a critical mass of citizens. 

Moreover, all concerned persons 
should understand that success is about 
something more than comfortable, aloof 
citizens all too casually saddling govern- 
ment officials with inadequate resources 
and expecting. them to eliminate compli- 
cated, endemic social problems such as 
chronic homelessness. 

In other words, we need to stop ane 
up public officials to fail. 

We clearly aren’t living up to our 
responsibilities as set forth in the prover- 
bial Social Contract. According to the 


contract, citizens are entrusted with 
responsibility for working together honor- 
ably, efficiently and effectively to elimi- 
nate grave and serious threats to overall 
community health and stability. 

Given that, it is clear that we are miser- 
ably failing where the issue of chronic 
homelessness is concerned. 

Somehow or another, we have to 
develop the capacity to understand that 
chronic homelessness will eliminate itself 
if the available options are sufficiently 
improved. Affordable housing is a neces- 
sary component for success. 

But [ have begun to seriously consider 
the probability that even if we provide the 
resources necessary for housing each 
homeless person in our community, the 
problem will persist. That’s because 
chronic homelessness is about something 
more than inadequate housing. 

It is also a result of a catastrophic tear 
in a community’s social fabric. In other 


words, chronic homelessness in wealthy 


societies such as ours represents human 
failure on a large, entrenched scale. 

Given this, we can’t hope to make 
definitive progress toward eliminating the 
plague of chronic homelessness until we 
make life inside mainstream society more 
attractive than life outside on the streets, 
in the garbage, with the rats and vermin, 
lodged in the low, nasty interstices of our 
buildings and neighborhoods. 

Unless and until we manage to accom- 
plish this feat, alienated souls like Big 
Mike and his friends will continue to 
haunt our lives. 

Their dark, brooding stares, which fol- 
low us with utter disdain and silent scorn 
as we go about among them tending com- 
pulsively to our insulated, self-satisfied 
lives, will continue to reflect our clueless 
ignorance of the fact that we are the prob- 
lem. 
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As the chill of winter descends, the worst 


pain of the unhoused poor is loneliness 


by Carol Harvey 


t Civic Center after dark, Friday is 

dope night in San Francisco. The 

riday before Thanksgiving, as I 

threaded my way with my press pass 

through the crowd under the dome at San 

Francisco City Hall past the cascading mar- 
ble staircase, everyone was in outer space. 


As they do at many Friday night events 
at City Hall, bow-tied, inebriated Men in 
Black and fantastically gowned, chatter- 
ing women tippled champagne at a crys- 
tal, silver and golden gala. A frilly red, 
pink, and white silk dragon undulated by 
the celebration. But, the only beings con- 
sidered strange, alien beasts were the 
homeless folks hunched in the dark across 
the square at United Nations Plaza. 

After the brilliant harvest days of fall, 
the holidays approach. Days shorten, the 
sun disappears, and black cold descends. 

At brightly lit parties, we lean together 
and huddle for warmth against an ebony 
abyss of stars, until spring appears again. 

The whole idea of getting blasted, 
toasted, is to feel no pain. The housed 
anesthetize themselves with holiday joy 
juice against the fear of winter dark, and 
cosmic aloneness. 

Out in the harsher reality of actual 
cold, the unhoused numb themselves as 
well. As the self-appointed Mayor of Turk 
Street once told me, “The worst pain of 
homeless people is loneliness.” 

That is why I faced a preposterous 
reporting assignment. | was supposed to ask 
homeless people what they were thankful 
for and how it felt to be left ass-out on the 
streets during the holidays. 

I plunged down the back steps toward 
the library, a pit forming in my stomach as I 
acknowledged the cruelty of the question. 

“Qh; sure!” said an imaginary homeless 
guy in my head. “Despite my leg sores and 
insect-infested clothes, I am thankful for the 
turkey bones I found in the trash. I’m grate- 
ful for the fix that kills the pain.” 

On a deadline, I set off across the 
green expanse of Civic Center Plaza. 

A blanket mound heaped on the library 


wall emerged through the mist, surround- 
ed by black plastic bags. A woman’s 
dazed face swathed in wool scarves smiled 
sleepily out. A thick fog-fragrance of mari- 
juana coalesced around her head. 

“May I interview you for a news story?” 

“Probably not,” she said. 

Around the corner, when I asked a 
friendly, elderly gentleman to answer a 
few questions, he declined and pointed to 
a girl slumped in a stupor beside him. She 
too seemed an unlikely interview subject. 

Across Grove from the Salvation 
Army, mummy shapes slept on a heated 
grate. No bothering them. 

On Larkin, a musician at a bus stop 
with his guitar said he “won the lottery” 
and got a “great place” near the Hall of 
Justice. He almost had his instrument case 
snatched. “Watch your tape recorder,” he 
warned as I headed into U.N. Plaza. 

Near Market, a gap-toothed blonde 
woman shouted, “I’ll tell you something!” 

Next to her, a dark, bundled, dragon 
shape clung to a low cement wall, out of 
which growled communal mumblings and 
dark laughter. One of this clump of fifty- 
ish men whose faces emerged serially 
from the mist was a brush-cut man shel- 
tered for three months at 150 Otis. 

“You'll interview me while I’m high 
on crack?” he inquired judgmentally. 

I headed west on Turk toward the men- 


“tal health center at Gough, across from 


Jefferson Square Park, where a train of 
shopping carts is often parked. 

_ A small-boned Black. man with finely 
chiseled cheeks chatted with a security 
guard. Identifying himself as Tyrone, he 


generously consented to be: interviewed | 


about being homeless for the holidays. _ 
“1 can talk until I have to. leave for 
work,” he said. — en ae 
“What work do you do?” I asked. 
“J make good money recycling cans 
and bottles — $50 to $75 a night.” 
He remembered happy Thanksgivings 
in East Texas with his grandparents, poor 


Southern farmers who raised him. "T look. 


like my mother,” he said. “She had a brain 
aneurysm and died right before my eyes 


Homeless for the Holidays 
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We can solve homelessness. We must salve 
homelessness"- GAVIN NEWSOM 


Mayor Newsom orders the police to sweep away homeless people. 


when I was nine. My grandparents took us 
in — me and my brothers and sisters.” 

"Do you have good holiday memories?” 

"Damn good memories, yeah! Down 
in Texas, Christmas was a big deal. You 
got so much activity going on. All the 
family was there." His grandmother, up 
all night cooking, prepared turkey or 
chicken with dumplings, potato pie, peach 
pie, banana pudding. 

"My grandma, she could cook. She was 
my best friend." His grandfather sat in his 
chair smiling quietly. "He didn't have to say 
it, but you knew he loved you." 

After he grew up, Tyrone explained, a | 
got married and had two boys. They're 
grown. They have their own lives. I lost 
them because of mistakes I made." 

"Drugs?" I asked. — 

"Something like that," he smiled. "I did 
some time." He has been clean for years. 

~ "Do you live outside?” 
“ "Yes. Who wants to live in a shelter 
with drugged-out people? Or on Sixth 


Street in a run-down SRO?" 


"How do you spend Thanksgiving?" 

"I work. I recycle, like any workday." 

"Do you think about your childhood 
Thanksgivings?” I asked him. 

"For a lot of years, I did not like the 
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holiday season. It brought back memories. 
You miss family. For a while (the memo- 
ries) were painful, but now they really 
make it easy. Even on the loneliest day, I 
can think about those times.” 

"I've been through a lot," he confided. 
He traveled the world six years in the Navy, 
two in the Army, before coming to the Bay 
Area. "I love San Francisco's diversity. I 
don't want to live anywhere else.” . 

“T read a book that said everyone was 
put on earth for a reason,” he said. 

“Has it been revealed to you?” I asked. 

"Not yet." A confident smile lit his 
face. This unhoused man seemed at home 
in himself. 

The next night when I walked by, he 
and a lovely, slim girl were packing his 
cart, sharing the recycling. Is his destiny 
tied up with her? Is she his home?” : 

Perhaps his dim Thanksgiving memory — 


-— the grandmother who fed him, the 
grandfather who loved him — protects him 


in the present from the dark. "My grand- 
mother and my mother, they're always 
going to be with me everywhere I go." 
Perhaps such holiday memories made 
him strong and self-reliant, instilling in his 
child's heart a sense of his own goodness 
and meaning, established firmly in love. 
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Encore! 
A new Oakland 
clinic offers free 
medical care to 
homeless kids. 


by Maureen Hartmann 


he newly opened Encore! 

Children’s Clinic is doing some 

very inspiring work in providing 

‘desperately needed medical care 
to homeless children in the East Bay. This 
unique program of the Oakland-based 
Children’s Hospital and Research Center 
sends outreach case managers La Tanya 
Knight and Joseph Crottigino to the wide- 
ly scattered places where homeless chil- 
dren are to be found. 

These homeless children are potential 
patients for Encore! Children’s Clinic, 
and they often are found in farflung loca- 
tions, including food pantries, dining 
halls, churches that serve the homeless, 
the Salvation Army, the Grocery Outlet 
on East 14th Street in Oakland, and emer- 
gency shelters in Berkeley, Piedmont, San 
Leandro. Sometimes, school nurses refer 
the children to Encore! 

Knight says that most of the potential 
patients of the Saturday Clinic come from 
the Salvation Army and referrals from 
school nurses. Many of the school-age or 
preschool children try to hide their eco- 
nomic circumstances in school, according 
to the clinic’s program manager, Cheryl 
Zlotnick, RN and DrPH of Children’s 
Hospital and Research Center Oakland. 

Ziotnick said, “What makes this a very 
important clinic is that for the first time 
we’re going out. We have people like La 
Tanya and Joseph going out and finding 
families that ordinarily would not come 
knocking on our doors.” 


Buttons 


for Jane Jackson, Activist, 

June 4, 1934—Sept. 26, 2007 

by Joan Clair 

I have a few of Jane Jackson’s buttons, 


buttons for peace, universal health care, a better world. 


They were in a large basket for free 


at her memorial service, after her departing, 
among pictures of her and her crusades. 


But through the music and words of praise, 


it was the tears of those for whom 
Jane had personally made the world 
a better place that got to me — 
testimonies to Jane as someone 

who had always been there for them 
in their life’s journeys, 

without whom, in their wheelchairs, 


they would not have as much accessibility, 


“Without her, I wouldn’t be as free,”’ 


one dignified lady said through her tears. 


Some seemed lost at her passing. 


Jane, herself, was “ost” in her early years. 


Privileged and born into wealth, 

she was a cheerleader and married 
the captain of the football team. 
Then in her thirties, she awoke to the 


pain of the world; and with a hole in her own soul 
which made her lonely, and never gave her peace, 
she fought fiercely for those the world would 


trample and forget. 
| Letting the blood flow within herself; 
| relentlessly, she pursued her path. 


A few buttons seem lost and lonely 
reminders of Jane and her life. 


But from the place where she now resides, 


| there was a great sheath of light 
that was always with her 


and always will be there for those “left behind.” 
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Multi-colored children link arms at the newly opened Encore! Children’s Clinic in Oakland. 


The Encore! Clinic is a program of the 
Center for the Vulnerable Child (CVC), a 
department of Children’s Hospital. 

The CVC, located at 5275 Claremont 
Street, is housed in a bright blue building 
attractive to children, with cutout designs 
of children holding hands in front. The 
Encore! Children’s Clinic is also blue, 
with the same cutout-like paper dolls, and 
is housed at 5220 Claremont, just down 
the street from the CVC. 

Zlotnick was instrumental in getting fed- 
eral seed money for the clinic. Originally, 
she applied in 1993, and was successful in 
obtaining a grant “that provides case man- 
agement and mental health services for 
homeless families,” Zlotnick said. 

She added, “We had the opportunity to 
expand that. We had this grant called a PI 


(Principal Investigator). All the people 


who had that grant were invited to try to 
expand their services. We got the. grant. 
So we were just very, very lucky.” 

The grant provides $500,000 a year for 
three years, and comes from the Bureau of 
Primary Health Care, a division of the 
Department of Health and Human Services. 


Jane Rudel Jackson 


-and shuttle them out.” = -- 


The clinic got its name when Zlotnick 
and Peggy Pearson, project director, were 
brainstorming. Pearson said, “How about 
the name, “Encore!” 

Zlotnick said, “It sounded lovely. It 
sounded much more inviting (than 
“Expanded Medical Capacity.’) The fami- 
lies that we are working with are having 
their stressful and difficult lives, and hav- 
ing something that was positive, that was 
open and warm, was kind of a neat idea.” 

The Encore! Children’s Clinic opened 
on September 1, 2007, so it has been bare- 
ly two months in operation. The clinic 
currently sees five or ten children for a 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. clinic session on Saturdays. 
That small number makes appointments 
more leisurely and unhurried. 

“The staff wants to make a difference 
in their lives,” Zlotnick explained. 
“They’re not just trying to shuttle them in 

She said that the presence of the out- 
reach case managers who have made a 
previous contact with the children helps 
ease any fear they might have of medical 
professionals who are asking to handle 


June 4, 1934—September 26, 2007 


Jane Jackson was a brave and dedicated human rights activist who 


worked for justice in the civil rights movement, the anti-apartheid 


struggle, the disability rights movement and the fight against AIDS. 


Health Care at Encore! 

For health-care at the Encore! 
Children’s Clinic, call (510) 428-3783 
and ask Cheryl Zlotnick or La Tanya 
Knight for a Saturday appointment. 


Donate to Encore! 


Please send donations to Children’s 
Hospital Oakland Foundation, 747 
52nd Street, Oakland, CA 94609. 


their arm or leg or to take temperatures. 

The Encore! clinic has already provid- 
ed medical assistance for a small child 
with severe dental problems and another 
child who was hard of hearing. 

The child who had dental problems 
needed surgery, and the dentist was will- 
ing to accept Medi-Cal. But the patient 
part of the payment would cost $200, 
according to Knight. Since the child’s 
mom didn’t have the money, this payment 
had to come out of clinic funds. 

The child who was hard of hearing got 
her physical examination, as required by 
her school, and “a referral to a specialty 
clinic for obesity. We also thought there 
was a possibility of cerebral palsy.” 

Sensitivity in communicating with the 
young homeless patients is another special 
feature of the clinic. Knight and 
Crottigino ease the way by “translating” 
for parents and children, when the other- 
wise wonderful doctors speak too fast for 
the comprehension of children and their 
families, or use medical jargon. 

Given the instability and unsettled liv- 
ing circumstances of homeless families, 
the Encore! Children’s Clinic often has to 
contend with clients being unable to keep 
appointments. Zlotnick said the clinic has 
a heart in understanding these situations. 

“In certain cases when La Tanya and 
Joseph have gotten more families signed 
up, not everyone has successfully been 
able to come,” she explained. “Things 
happen. We accept that. If somebody 
doesn’t come, we don’t say, ‘Oh you can’t 
come back.’ We understand that things 
happen; the families are multi-stressed. 
They can make another appointment, and 
La Tanya and Joseph follow up.” 

Should a patient of the Encore! Clinic 
need hospitalization, Zlotnick said that 
Children’s Hospital will find a hospital 
bed. No child will be turned away due to 
lack of insurance or family funds. 

The clinic eases some homeless chil- 
dren’s medical problems through collabo- 
ration with Kerry’s Kids, a mobile health 
clinic that sends out medical vans to visit 
emergency shelters and provide on-site 
care for homeless children. Kerry’s Kids 
is separate from Children’s Hospital, 
Ziotnick said, but many pediatricians 
from the hospital volunteer. 

Knight says she has visited the current 
weekly location of Kerry’s Kids and 


See Encore Clinic page 15 
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The bigots that rule over 
the on-line forums of the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel affceed 
such. solutions as lining up 
the homeless to be shot, 
‘spraying pesticide on them, | 


by Tim Rumford 


Ihe Santa Cruz Sleeping Ban is a 

local law that defines sleeping at 

night as “camping” and prescribes a 
$97 fine for falling asleep outside a house 
or hotel within city limits. Using one’s 
vehicle as housing is also illegal, even 
though the city provides no alternatives. 

The County has been out of compliance 
with its affordable housing element for 
decades. Since there is only enough shelter 
space in winter for 160 of the 1500-2000 
homeless residents of Santa Cruz, the law 
in effect makes it a crime to be homeless at 
night, unless you stay awake. 

The continued flow of money and con- 
sumerism has become more important 
than human life or the basic rights we are 
all supposed to share equally, or so it 
seems from the perspective of those that 
run our city. Every time we allow a right 
to be taken away from any class of peo- 
ple, we are destroying our own rights. By 
allowing the government to make such 
laws, we only open the door for more. 

Criminalizing the act of sleeping or 
outlawing any human necessity would 
seem to be a joke. People have to sleep 
and will do so, regardless of what law is 


in place. Telling someone they cannot 
sleep because they are poor or because 


they have no house is tantamount to hav- 
ing segregated drinking fountains. 
Sleeping is allowed for those with homes; 
yet it is banned for those without. 

Recently in Santa Cruz, the Sleeping 
Ban debate has become heated. After a 
week-long protest camp-out in August, 
where Homies for the Homeless created a 
safe zone for 30 to 40 homeless people at 
City Hall [see the September 2007 Street 
Spirit], the Santa Cruz Police Department 
and the local newspaper, the Santa Cruz 
Sentinel, vilified the protesters — though 
the only tickets issued were for sleeping. 

In subsequent newspaper stories, the 
Sentinel highlighted graffitists who paint- 
ed, “Fuck the Sleeping Ban” on City Hall. 
In their on-line messages, the bigots that 
rule over the Sentinel forums offered such 
solutions as lining up the homeless to be 
shot, spraying pesticide on them, and 
returning to the “troll busting ‘80s.” 

As Bob Patton of the Human Rights 
Organization wrote in response, “The 
South will not rise again.” 

Protesters have continued tabling on 
Sunday afternoons at Bookshop Santa 
Cruz, owned by the Coonerty family. 
Chanting and singing homeless Christmas 
carols, the protesters sported “Banned at 
the Bookshop” stickers, in response to let- 
ters from Coonerty banning them from the 
bookstore for their “cowardly” protest. 

Ryan Coonerty, the vice-mayor of 
Santa Cruz who was appointed mayor on 
Nov. 27, 2007, is the chief worker at the 
bookstore. The Coonerty family wields 
the most power, by far, over the shaping 
of downtown policies than-any other mer- 
chants have held in a long time. 

The protesters also have urged a boy- 
cott of the bookshop, taken polls on the 
prevalence of police profiling of the poor, 
and encouraged homeless people to 
become plaintiffs in a new lawsuit against 
the Sleeping Ban. 

Coonerty recently participated in a 


Jake Stein and his dog Lucy needed sleep after midnight in Santa Cruz, a city that outlaws sleep. 


debate on the Sleeping Ban on Community 
TV Voices from the Village LIVE. [You 
can watch the debate on-line at: 
http://www.indybay.org/newsitems/2007/ 
11/14/18461204.php or at http://humani- 
tyforhomeless.blogspot.com/2007/1 1/slee 
ping-ban-debate.htmlAinks] 

HUFF (Homeless United for Freedom 
& Friendship) activist Robert Norse was 
not allowed in the debate, despite his 
knowledge of the laws, and his endless 
years of battling the City Council and 
protesting the Sleeping Ban and other 
laws aimed at the poor. City officials 
would be wise to embrace such experi- 
enced activists, for their knowledge alone. 
This was evident during the debate. 

But Coonerty refused to debate if 
Norse was part of the panel. Norse later 
explained that he attended the debate and 
hid behind a curtain (“to avoid scaring 
Ryan away’). When the host called for 
audience questions, Norse emerged to 
challenge Coonerty to allow safe sleeping 
zones and the right to sleep somewhere. 

Coonerty came across as a representa- 
tive of business. His lack of knowledge 
concerning the ordinance, fines, available 
shelter and financing of homeless pro- 
grams astounds me. 

Coonerty also stated that Santa Cruz 
does not take state and federal funds for 
homeless services. This is untrue. The 
Walk-in Shelter is not permitted. to allow 
Medicinal Marijuana patients because of 
the federal money they receive. Craig 
Canada is banned from the shelter for just 
this reason [see Street Spirit, August 2007]. 


Coonerty did not even know the cost of — 


a Sleeping Ban ticket, ‘guessing that it was 
$60.00 when, in reality, it is $97.00 for 
the “crime” of falling asleep. 

Regardless of the reason for his igno- 
rance, it shows a tremendous lack of con- 
cern for the impoverished in Santa Cruz. 
This also became evident at a Sustainable 
Living Community TV discussion, where 
Coonerty’s stances on the issues were said 
to be a “path to a City that caterers only to 
the elite” by some in the panel. 

Throughout the years, the Santa Cruz 
City Council has ignored public commen- 
tary regarding this subject and continued 
passing laws aimed at the homeless. 

Recently, the council passed a law 
championed by Coonerty banning the 
public from public parking lots, except to 
park a vehicle or walk directly through. 

The clear target of this law was home- 
less people and “undesirables.” Santa 


Cruz’s Food Not Bombs will not be able 
to legally serve food in the parking lot, 
where it has done so for the last decade. 
For years, the Society for Artistic 
Freedom and Expression/ Street perform- 


ers Against Foolish Enforcement (4° 


SAFE) has held weekly musical munch- 
ins on the sidewalk on the downtown 
Pacific Avenue. Last week, Santa Cruz 
police moved to use noise ordinances to 
order people to move along. | 
‘Santa Cruz is now among the top 15 
cities with the worst laws in the country 
penalizing poverty, according to the 
National Coalition for the Homeless. 

Sleep-crime ticketing is up 50 percent 
from last year. In the nearby wilderness 
areas, City Ranger John Wallace’s beefed- 
up forces harass and cite campers and reg- 
ularly destroy the property of homeless 
people in violation of the 4th Amendment 
(and the Federal Court’s recent Kincaid 
decision in Fresno). 

Downtown authorities resort to primi- 
tive social-engineering “solutions” like 
removing benches where poor and street 
people gather from the main street, and 
putting in change-making machines, 
which create a 100-feet no sitting/no pan- 
handling zone around them. 

City officials have increased the terror 
component of police actions. Recently, four 
police officers surrounded a cowering 
homeless man in front of the outdoor 
restaurant Kianti’s, harassing him simply 


for sitting off to the side on the sidewalk. 


A deepening pattern of anti-homeless 
police behavior is emerging. Craig 
Canada was recently assaulted by a Pizza 
My Heart patron after Canada bought a 
slice of pizza and tried to use the bath- 
room. Canada was taken to jail by police 
and charged with battery. 

Donna Deiss, a member of the vehicle 
dwellers group, LIVE (Living in Vehicles 
Excellently), is facing citations for refus- 
ing to move her vehicle from a beachside 
parking lot, restricted to eliminate home- 
less RVs. Shane Maxfield, Deiss’s former 
partner, is an AIDS-disabled man who 
faced a court trial for sitting with his 
bunny Fluffy on the sidewalk in front of 
the Pacific Cookie Company. 

Sleep — as any fool knows — is a 
human necessity, hence a human right. 
Yet a Santa Cruz municipal ordinance, 
SCMC 6.36.010b, known as the “blanket 
ban,” makes it illegal to set up any bed- 
ding between the hours of 11 p.m. to 8:30 
a.m. It is illegal even to have a blanket 
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covering you on a park bench 

In Los Angeles, the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) took on the 
Jones case, which ended in a settlement in 
April 2006. The Jones settlement enjoined 
the police from arresting homeless people 
for sleeping on the sidewalk from 9 p.m. 
to 6 a.m., provided sleepers were 10 feet 
away from businesses, and until Los 
Angeles builds 1250 units of supportive 
housing for homeless people. 

The Jones settlement was controversial 
in some quarters since it was reportedly 
done without permission of the plaintiffs 
or input from homeless advocacy groups. 

In Santa Cruz, the local ACLU sat on 
its hands for decades when approached 
about Sleeping Ban human rights viola- 
tions. Even after the Jones precedent from 
the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals came 
down in April 2006, the Santa Cruz 
ACLU expressed no interest in either ini- 
tiating a lawsuit or supporting a suit pre- 
pared by local activists. 

When Norse and Bernard Klitzner of 
the Human Rights Organization came to a 
public meeting of the ACLU with a sign 
urging the ACLU to end the Sleeping 
Ban, Board of Directors member Mike 
Rotkin called the police to have them 
banned. Ironically, the police declined to 
do so, even though Rotkin was also a for- 
mer mayor and sitting member of the City 
Council member — and an avid supporter 
of the Sleeping Ban. 

Activists are pressing on with a lawsuit 
to ban police from ticketing the homeless 
for the “crime” of sleeping. 

They face new hurdles. The Jones deci- 
sion. which found it was cruel and unusual 
punishment to cite someone for Sleeping 
outside if adequate shelter was not avail- 
able, can no longer be cited as precedent, 
due to the precipitous ACLU settlement 
mentioned above which resulted in the 
decision being vacated and de-published. 

Despite this, San Diego officials have 
ordered police to stop busting the homeless 
for sleeping at night. Richmond changed its 
law to stop ticketing homeless people if 
there is no shelter space available. Fresno, 
under pressure from activists and attorneys, 
faces a class-action trial next summer for 
destroying homeless property. Sacramento 
activists have begun a lawsuit against their 
city’s sleeping ban. 

Santa Cruz human rights supporters 
have plenty of company in the fight to 
overturn laws that criminalize homeless 


people. 
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The Vital Yet Tormented Lives of Street Survivors 


Claire Burch’s films of 
Berkeley’s street people 
look unflinchingly at the 
beauty and agony of the 
human conditon. 


“Street Survivors” 


Documentary film by Claire Burch 
Art and Education Media, Inc. 


Film Review by B.N. Duncan 


erkeley filmmaker Claire 

Burch’s documentary “Street 

Survivors” is surely exceptional 

in its portrayal of horror and 
tragedy. The film depicts homeless people 
in Berkeley who are victims of the psy- 
chiatric establishment, and victims of the 
police. There are trenchant scenes shown 
on the streets of Berkeley, in People’s 
Park and in Provo Park. 

The most outstanding person in the 
film, and the one who is given the most 
attention, is a young woman named Pam. 
She’s shown moving around and declaim- 
ing and protesting a lot in public places. 

Pam cries out, “I’m sorry I was rash!” 
and “I have survived the medication in a 
snake pit! I hated shock! I cried, I cried!” 

Pam has gone through heavy travail. 
She declares, “I’m a character! Everyone 
who is a character has gone through a lot 
of pain!” 

A person who remains a bit mysteri- 
ous, as though lost in limbo, is a woman 
named Bonnie. She looks wasted and 
wretchedly past her prime as she stands 
talking in a weak, rambling way, twitch- 
ing a lot. Does she have a sense of mourn- 
ing for a lot of her life gone by? 

She’s really spaced out. With her beat- 
en-down manner, Bonnie conveys sadness 
and a lack of direction. She suggests to 
me somebody who has lost her will 
through a form of drastic treatment, like 
in George Orwell’s 1984. 

One big message in the film is the evil 
of forced psychiatric medications and 
shock treatment as a psychiatric experi- 
ment that worsens the problems of people 
who already have personal problems. 

Some homeless persons in the film 
exhibit suffering and inner wreckage — 
damage caused by tyranny in our society 
that can cause great harm and destruction. 

Many people in power, many people 
granted the power to control other people, 
stick to their methods and have stable 
minds, no matter how sick they them- 
selves really are, while people without 
power can become their victims and grow 
increasingly disorganized to the point of a 
hellish or limbo-like derangement. 

At People’s Park one night in 
Berkeley, a slim, bearded guy wearing a 
baseball cap hollers out, “Kill the people! 
Kill the animals! You’re alive — know 
why?!” He staggers and stumbles around 
in a desperate way, seemingly drunk, 


exclaiming as though addressing an 


enemy while he’s all alone. 

The man broadcasts a sense of outrage. 
He pours out energetic speeches as though 
people were around to hear him. Does he 
have a thought of addressing the heavens? 
Some of what he says makes one wonder 
if he’s a shafted or traumatized war veter- 
an. He speaks of killings, and shouts, “We 
know who you are!” 


Burch’s film journeys from the bearded - 


guy’s angry broadcasts about killings, all 
the way to the other end of the spectrum — 
peace and love and music and heaven. 
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Berkeley writer and filmmaker Claire Burch works on editing her digital videos in her home studio. 
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Claire Burch’s story of being a hero who sticks to her mission despite great 
suffering would make a poignant, uplifting film. She’s had some thrilling 
adventures, for better or worse, in her relations with a wide variety of 
human beauty and ugliness on society’s under-belly. 
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Someone who used to hang around 
Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley for many 
years, a guy called “Saint Paul,” a fanatic 
for Grateful Dead music, speaks of the pos- 
sibility of being “up there in heaven.” He 
exclaims: “Love — Peace — Enjoy!” 

Having the style and manner of a hippie 
space-case, Saint Paul speaks of “some 
Holy Spirit” to help people. To him, Jerry 
Garcia is a spiritual teacher. While Saint 
Paul may lack self-discipline and self-pro- 
tection — sometimes to the point of getting 
slugged — he has hope and faith that seem 
to give him steadfast pride. 

In the midst of his mostly incoherent 
ramblings, Saint Paul declares, “It’s all up 
to everybody!” He expresses concern 
about people he admired as spiritual lead- 
ers having died. He shows concern for 
Jesus, one of the world’s most revered 
saviors in people’s lore. 

While Saint Paul’s behayior may often 
resemble that of an imp or a gremlin, in 
Burch’s film, he shows a serious devotion 
to the message that life could be much 
better through a spiritual awareness 
ignored by many people. 

At times, people in “Street Survivors” 
come off like characters in an insane 
underground comic book. If your emo- 
tions connect with what’s going on up on 
the screen, “Street Survivors” stands out 
as a truly disturbing film that shows some 
people with lacerated minds and hearts 


_and guts. 


- The film has a frantic, frenzied pace, 
conveying a message that we live in times 
of dire emergency. Who can be the doc- 
tors, leaders, saviors of the sick, disjointed 
world? Is the complexity and extent of the 


"sickness too much for people to handle? 


_ In this riveting film, we watch a blonde 
young woman wearing a cap (let us call 
her “Cap Girl”) who has a real street- 
urchin appearance. She calls out, “A guy 
beat me up so severely, I got ten stitches 


y?? 


in my eyes! 


Then Cap Girl shifts gears: “Give me 
another ten days, and I’ll be on top of the 
world!” Much of her talk is deranged and 
scattered, but she seems to be onto some- 
thing. She calls out, “T want everyone to 
reach out and touch!” 

Cap Girl declares that “they” create 
problems for people, and the drugs pre- 
scribed are to keep people from thinking 
about what the government is doing to 
them, “...to us!” 

Evidently in reference to those govern- 
ment authorities, Cap Girl states: “You 
better help yourself! You gotta want to 
help yourself!” 

A stranded-looking black guy wearing 
glasses (simply labeled “Street Artist” in 
the film) says, “I was literally out of my 
tree! Went to Highland and Alta Bates.” 

He had a tumultuous time at the hospi- 
tals, saying, “I was originally bit by a poi- 
sonous spider, and went to Alta Bates — 
and it went from there!” 

“Street Artist” seems to see creating art 
as a path to salvation. “I’d like to see all 
arts incorporated in my work!” he 
declares. “I’m almost ae Jack of all 
trades, and master of none.” 

Yukon Hannibal, an African-American 
man wearing shades, has been an activist 
for civil rights. He has had much home- 
less experience, and has a sober manner. 

Yukon states, “I think the City of 
Berkeley is trying to outlaw the homeless 
people. I think they’ re trying to move us 


_ into other cities.” 


An old, but vigorous, white-bearded 


_ black man does some oratory on the 


street, proclaiming, “America — love it or 
leave it!” It is said with a suggestion of 
mockery. (Should we “love Big Brother,” 
as in Orwell’s 1984?) 

The old, vigorous man has a style of 
delivery a bit like that of a preacher. 
“Santa Claus is a big, fat lie!” he declares. 
There’s mockery in his speaking of “The 
Land of Plenty.” 
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He mentions Jesus, as though in con- 
trast to the condition of America. For 
some people on the down-under fringe 
who experience how unloving society can 
be, Jesus is very important. 

A notice in the film says to judge peo- 
ple with compassion. Of course, misfits 
have to cooperate with an understanding, 
compassionate person in order to benefit. 
Some misfits are terribly unreasonable. If 
you’re too far gone, you're doomed. 

We see a worn-down, depressed and 
oppressed street guy who looks like a hip- 
pie hobo past his prime. His speech is gar- 
bled to some extent, but he mentions hav- 
ing been abused by the police, who falsely 
arrested him, stole his money, and put him 
in a hospital, “where they broke me.” 

The film also has footage of Jonathan 
Montague, who was a strong, gentle rebel, 
an inspired drop-out from the social main- 
stream. (Documentarian-artist Claire 
Burch herself wouldn’t want a “straight” 
adjustment to work and life.) 

Montague was an activist for beneficial 
social change. After he died, a memorial 
service was held for him in People’s Park. 
Eccentric, with an exceptionally playful 
mind, Jonathan Montague had some of the 
heart of a child in him. 

In this film, he says, “I whistle for the 
birds and their restoration. I whistle for a 
secular St. Francis.” It’s as though he has 
some saving vision, enlightenment, and. 
fulfillment, without depending on failed 
established churches. _ 

‘There.is a jumbled feeling to many of 


_the scenes in “Street Survivors.” Often, 


we see that emotions and efforts to com- 
municate are breaking out through emo- 
tional, mental and spiritual pain. : 
A sense of chaos or near-chaos is pre- 
sent — a potential for chaos that many 
people want to ignore in themselves and 
in others. It can be frightening and hard to 
face this impending chaos, and we often 


See Vital Tormented Lives page 11 
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In scenes from Claire Burch’s documentary film, “Street Survivors,” Pam, the 
most outstanding person in the film, goes through several stages of agonv. Pam 
siruggied to to get beyond the storm and pain inside herself, but didn’t succeed. 


Vital, Tormented Lives of Street Survivors 


from page 10 


have an impression that explosions may 
happen. 

Sometimes when I’ve visited Claire 
Burch in her Berkeley home, I’ve gotten 
the disturbing feeling of chaos that could 
break out. This is one of the aspects of 
Burch’s spiritual affinity with some of the 
socially marginal people she documents, 
and it’s a major factor in the way she does 
her films. 

Burch is Jewish, and the Jewish people 
have a long history of wailing and 
acknowledging suffering. The Jews have 
had a lot of experience with situations 
where actual combat, doing battle physi- 
cally, won’t work against forces of 
oppression. 

Without professing any sort of religion, 
Claire Burch can do a documentary film 
that has a special spiritual dimension. We 
must not ignore the’ spirit; but tyranny, in 
the home, and in institutions and organi- 
zations, does just that. 

We see an African-American guy with 
dreadlocks, Jon Michael, an ardent 
activist, who refers to the volleyball crisis 
that once created an uprising in People’s 
Park. He says in disbelief, “You shootin’ 
people with wooden bullets and rubber 
bullets over volleyball?” 

At one point, Michael says simply, as 
though feeling he’s in a void: “What can 
we do?!” He died in his forties, and a big 
memorial service was held for him in 
People’s Park. I heard that he was epilep- 
tic, but drank a lot. 

The film shows a series of faces of sev- 
eral young men on the street, individuals 
in their early manhood, with expressions 
of grimness, alienation, ineffectuality. 
One gets an impression of Sate es 
young people at a dead end. 

“Street Survivors” presents quite a few 
noteworthy persons, but, by far, the per- 
son who really makes the film is Pam. 

With a history of having psychiatric 


drugs forced on her, Pam says, “I’m the 
research doctors are looking for!” She 
speaks of orgasm now being a weird 
experience for her. She objects to having 
been “labeled.” 

At one point in the film, she gyrates in 
public, and lies on her back on the pave- 
ment, and throws her legs up. (She’s been 
know to sometimes strip in public. During a 
long period when I was doing documenta- 
tion work myself, Pam bared her breasts a 
few different times for me to photograph.) 

Pam cries, “I hate hospitals!” She 
sometimes has frantic and hysterical 
moods, but a lot of what she says makes 
sense. “They messed me up with drugs,” 
she charges. “In Napa State Hospital, I 
was shackled!” : 

“My mother had manic-depression,” 
Pam says. “She was like Patty Duke. She 
could be violent. I’m manic, but I’m more 
like funny,” she says, adding, “I have a lot 
of hatred of society!” 

At one point, Pam is delivering a 
tirade, and suddenly lies right down on 
her back on the pavement amidst a lot of 
people on the UCB campus, saying, “I’m 
tired.” Perhaps she thought she had noth- 
ing to lose by not observing decorum. 

She exclaims, “I am Jesus Christ! Do 
you believe me?” _ : 

“Tm proud of my past, because I’m a 
survivor, dude!” 

“I wish I could change the world!” 

In one scene at night, Pam cries out in 
protest about the outrage of rape, and then 
dashes across a street with lots of traffic, 
rendering herself vulnerable to great harm 
and possible death. Having been raped 
can make a woman feel like she’s trash — 
lowly, unlovable, something to be dis- 
posed of, like garbage. 

Pam repeatedly speaks of having been 
brutally assaulted. She shows false teeth 
she must wear after getting some front 
teeth knocked out. Her rash compulsive- 
ness in speaking may have led some peo- 
ple to be violent to her. Once Pam sought 


Homeless artist Cliff Mason’s penned image of anguish evokes a state of severe con- 
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flict that can rage within a person. Mason penned many drawings depicting the urge 
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tions. Like Cliff, Pam struggled in her way to be effectual, but was defeated. 


me for protection when two black people 
wanted to attack her. 

- In the film, Pam is all ee at night on 
Telegraph Avenue, and she says indig- 
nantly, “Who did this?!” 

Another time, Pam declares, “When 
they make me take Thorazine, it makes 
me think I’m Jesus Christ.” 

At one point in “Street Survivors,” 
Pam bares her belly and asks a man it it’s 
beautiful. She seems to have a need for 
reassurance and reinforcement for her 
self-esteem. 

When she was growing up, her mother 
was down on her, and her father was a gay 
man who may have had a peculiar effect 
on her. There seems to be much pain 
within Pam over whether she is appealing, 
whether or not she is wanted, or worthy of 
being loved and cared about. Her mother 
seems to have been quite a demon in her 
life; never underestimate the power of a 
mother for good or for evil. 

Out in public on one occasion, Pam 
cries out, “I don’t care if they crucify me! 
I don’t care if they kill me!” 

It’s clear that she behaves that way 
because she has great suffering inside her- 
self. Pam calls herself a “human guinea 
pig,” as though life is a cruel experiment 
on her. 

Pam says of her mother, “She scared 
the hell out of me! I dream about her all 
the time.” She describes both loving and 
hating her mother and father. She feels 
torn inside from the conflict between love 
and hate. 

The homeless philosopher, Hate-Man, 
also. had a threatening mother when he 
was a ‘child, but he’s been able to resolve 
the’ condition of having both positive and 
negative feelings towards people, accept- 
ing this condition as an inevitable part of 
life and not something to get upset about. 

Pam couldn’t accept that. The mixture 
of love and hate towards one person, or 
maybe many people, may be a common 
occurrence, but it can be seen as strange. 

Claire Burch’s documentary sticks up 
for the right of people to have their partic- 


Art and Education Media | 
www.claireburch.com 


Art and Education Media, Inc. is Claire 
Burch’s public educational nonprofit and 
is dedicated to documenting the lives of 
homeless and disabled persons. 


For a film catalogue, or to purchase Claire 
Burch’s films on DVD, or to donate to Art - 
and Education Media, write to: 


Art and Education Media, Inc. 
c/o Claire Burch 


2747 Regent Street, 
Berkeley, CA 94705 


Call Regent Press: (510) 547-7602 


ular feelings, rather than conveying the 
attitude that some kinds of feelings should 
be squashed or destroyed. Burch special- 
izes in filming people with a lot of pain 
inside who can’t “play it cool.” 

It deserves to be pointed out that there 
is great value in Claire Burch’s massive 
documentation of Berkeley’s social mar- 
gin, with its plentiful assortment of worth- 
while, interesting, noteworthy, original 
and gifted people. There are many people 
and events that should be recorded and 
remembered. In the future, some of us 
may be featured in-books about the era. . 

But, what will happen with Claire 
Burch’s documentary material when she’s 
no longer alive to keep it and preserve it? 
She’s in her 80s by now. She’s.said to me, 
“Nobody seems to give a damn about it.” 

Burch’s film, “Street Survivors,” might 
be one of the most valuable, richly com- 
municative documentaries that she has 
produced. I realized that some of the mes- 
sages touch on crucial chapters of my. own 
life: Pam provides a lot of the meaningful 
drama in the film, and speaks for many 
people victimized by “helpers” in family 
life, in psychiatric Hospitals, and in offi- 
cial authority. 

In People’s Park, Gregory, a guy who 
is a bit reminiscent of Oliver Twist, hangs 


See Vital Tormented Lives page 14 
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The Damaging Link Between Racism 


py Riionda Soto 


frican Americans have broken 
A« new barriers, according to the 

Pew Charitable Trust Economic 
Mobility Project’s new report. Almost 
half the children of middle-class blacks 
have fallen into the lowest income bracket 
in the last 30 years, the first generation in 
a century to lose so much ground. 

And for the first time, a majority of 
African Americans polled say that blacks 
are responsible for their own economic 
situations, and that the values of poor and 
middle-class blacks have become more 
different over the last generation. 

Yeah, right, it’s the values. Those mid- 
dle-class African Americans whose chil- 
dren are now in poverty — rotten parents, 
every one of them. While going out to 
work every day, they were obviously 
telling their children not to do the same. 

The black unemployment rate in 
October was double the white unemploy- 
ment rate: 8.5 percent versus 4.2 percent, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employers of all races, with their superior 
values, no doubt rejected those black pave- 
ment-pounders because they could see the 
poor work ethic a mile away. 

The quarter-million drop in the number 
of U.S. jobs in October, and all the off- 
shore outsourcing of the last decade must 
be “a poor black values thing.” 

It was poor black values that led neigh- 
borhoods of color to be targeted by predato- 
ry lenders. It wasn’t the secondary mort- 
gage industry that started the current tsuna- 
mi of foreclosures now evicting people, dis- 


proportionately black and Latino people — 
it was the homeowners’ bad values. 

Higher interest rates charged to borrow- 
ers of color with identical credit ratings are 
obviously payback for their poor behavior. 
And the mostly white executives who made 
millions off discriminatory sub-prime lend- 
ing, they deserved that reward for their 
exemplary moral character. 

The drop in unionization from 20 per- 
cent to 12 percent in the last 25 years 
wouldn’t have happened, and the 
American labor force would not have lost 


by Jack Bragen 


nimals that have been mistreat- 
ed are more likely to behave 
aggressively than those that 
haven’t been mistreated. 
Unfortunately, many animals are put to 
sleep due to aggressive behavior because 
someone in their past mistreated them. 

It is a sad irony that the animal is often 
paying the price with its life for the abu- 
sive actions of some human. 

My wife has worked with and rehabili- 
tated animals. Much of the work involves 
teaching the animal that the human is a 
source of care and love, and not a source 
of harm. I have a cat that I adopted at the 
age of six months. When I saw him, he 

was cowering in the back of his cage. I 
felt a connection with him. At age eleven, 
this cat is absolutely loyal to me but is 
still scared of many strangers. 

In strictly biological terms, a human is 
another animal. And with us, in fact, the 
same rule is applicable: A human who is 
abused early in life often becomes aggres- 
sive or antisocial. The brain tends to learn 
abusive patterns when a person is treated 
badly, repeatedly, especially at a young age. 

In the case of humans, the problem is 
often compounded by drug addiction 
and/or mental illness, which makes it 
monumentally more difficult to relearn 
behavior patterns for the better. 

When a person has a past history of 
being harmed, and is further damaged by 
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The black unemployment rate in October was double the 

white unemployment rate. Employers, with their superior 
values, no doubt rejected those black pavement-pounders 
because they could see the poor work ethic a mile away. 


265,000 black union workers, if those 
workers’ values had been better. The pro- 
fessional union-busting consulting firms, 
who advised companies how to illegally 
fire pro-union workers — they’re role 
models of the American work ethic. 
Similarly, the mostly white Congress 
members increased their own paychecks 
over $50,000 with multiple raises since 


means of illness or drugs, their “hardware” 
is compromised (which damages insight). 
This makes aggressive behavior very likely 
and makes recovery extremely difficult. Yet 
there are still a few who succeed. This may 
be because of the fact that humans are often 
more than just “animals.” 

Yet society takes the majority of people 
who are unlucky enough not to have over- 
come their problems, and punishes them 


1990 while blocking an increase in the min- 
imum wage for a record-breaking decade. 
And the mostly white billionaires on the 
Forbes 400 list of richest Americans who 
are $290 billion richer than last year — 
they must have the finest values of all. 
Prison sentences are longer for blacks 
and Latinos than for whites convicted of the 
same crime because judges can just see the 


condemns them further. On every job 
application there is a question: “Have you 
ever been convicted of a felony?” There 
are some people who seem to despise and 
fear anyone whose history contains a mis- 
take that led to being jailed. With this 
much going against the “criminal” person, 
it is often enough to polarize them into 
becoming an opponent of society, in some 
cases an opponent of life itself. 


If the prison system were less ugly and focused more on 
salvaging people, it would give some a greater chance of 
being rehabilitated. Crimes would still be deterred by pun- 
ishment. However, we wouldn’t live in a society that basi- 
cally tortures its people rather than correcting them. 


more through incarceration. Society expects 
these people to pick themselves up by 
“bootstraps” that in many cases are nonex- 
istent. Not only does the criminal justice 
system dole out punishment, it brainwashes 
people to believe they are worthless. 

The “brainwashing” begins when the 
“criminal” is arrested and continues while 
the person is processed by the criminal jus- 
tice system. The system’s brainwashing 
continues on through the incarceration of 
the person, forcing prisoners to believe in 
their worthlessness. Those who refuse to 
believe they are worthless will inevitably 
develop a case of great outrage. 

When the person is finally released, 
they are released into a society that often 


Crime is not good, and neither is being 
the victim of a crime. I have been a victim 
of crimes, and it didn’t feel especially 
good. It is necessary to have some way of 
discouraging people from committing 
crimes. When someone intends to commit 
a crime, it should cross into their thinking 
that they will be punished for it. 

However, the best way to prevent all 
crimes may not be to always maximize the 
punishment of those who, in some cases, 
have suffered a lifetime of punishment. 

It seems worse when a person commits 
a crime without care of the consequences 
to other people, in some cases out of pure 
greed, compared to someone who acts out 
of despair or delusion. 
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difference in moral fiber between defen- 
dants of different races. And, of course, 
employers and health insurance companies 
are not insuring 7.2 million black people — 
nearly 20 percent — because their moral 
failings have made them too sickly. 

The re-segregation of schools, and the 
widening gap in class sizes and per-pupil 
spending between mostly white, and most- 
ly black schools? The roll-back of affir- 
mative action in higher education? All 
due to the character flaws of African 
American students. 

Are values really the explanation for 
the racial income gap? Or do we too often 
assume that the American dream of equal 
opportunity is a reality? Do we overlook 
growing structural obstacles that block the 
path of some more than others among us? 

Employed African Americans on aver- 
age work more hours per week than 
employed white people. Blacks are slight- 
ly less likely than whites to use illegal 
drugs: They are more likely to be affiliat- 
ed with a religious congregation. 

Poll after poll shows no difference 
between races in attitudes towards educa- 
tion, paid work, or expectations for chil- 
dren’s advancement. Where are these 
famous bad values? 

As a former teacher, I know that some 

young people have self-destructive atti- 
tudes and behaviors — some black and 
Latino youth, some white youth, and 
some youth of 30 years ago. Far more 
young people have talent, ambition, and a 
work ethic that go underutilized, especial- 
ly working-class youth of color in this 
“haves and have-nots” economy. 
We,-as people .9f color. are used to 
noticing racism and putting it into words. 
We’re less accustomed to naming clas- 
sism — but it’s rampant among middle- 
class people of color. Is this what racial 
progress has come to: more middle-class 
blacks taking up the previously white 
sport of blaming the victim? 


Rhonda Soto is the Race/Class 
Intersections Project Coordinator at Class 
Action, based in Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Contact Rhonda Soto at rsoto @classism.org 
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However, you should wonder what type 
of learning did this person undergo that 
made them so dispassionate to someone 
else’s suffering in the first place? In some 
cases, a role model may have taught the 
person how to behave that way. In some 
cases, it actually is a choice. The system 
ought to have a way of sorting this out. 

Because punishment is a primary tool 
of the system, those who break the law 
will inevitably do whatever they can to 
avoid punishment. Much of the time, fear 
of punishment, instead of preventing 
crime, makes criminals go to great lengths 
to avoid being caught. 

This can include intimidation or elimi- 
nation of witnesses. It can include high- 
speed car chases in which deaths and 
maiming occur. It can include wealthy 
criminals hiring expert lawyers who are 
far more skilled than the local district 
attorney. In short, fear of punishment cre- 
ates a lot of work for law enforcement. 

If the prison system were more humane, 
maybe it would lead to some criminals 
being able to own up to their responsibility. 
It might mean that some would have a 
greater chance of being rehabilitated and 
switching over to the right side. 

If the prison system were simply less 
ugly and focused more on salvaging peo- 
ple, it would be a win-win situation. 
Crimes would still be deterred by punish- 
ment. However, we wouldn’t live in a 
society that basically tortures its people 
rather than correcting them. 
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The Corporate-Owned Media and Class Warfare 


Class war? The nation’s 
most powerful editors 
cringe at the phrase. But 
millions of Americans are 
painfully aware that class 
warfare is going on, and 
they’re losing. 


by Norman Solomon 


few decades ago, upwards of one- 

third of the American workforce 

was unionized. Now the figure is 
down around 10 percent. And corporate- 
owned news media outlets are centra! to 
the downward spiral. 

As unions wither, the journalistic 
establishment has a rationale for giving 
them less ink and air time. As the media 
coverage diminishes, fewer Americans 
find much reason to believe that unions 
are relevant to their working lives. 

But the media problem for labor goes 
far beyond the fading of unions from 
newsprint, television and radio. Media 
outlets aren’t just giving short shrift to 
organized labor. The avoidance extends to 
unorganized labor, too. 

So often, when issues of workplaces and 
livelihoods appear in the news, they’re 
framed in terms of employer plights. The 
frequent emphasis is on the prospects and 
perils of companies that must compete. 

Well, sure, firms need to compete. And 
working people need to feed and clothe 
and house themselves and their families. 

And workers hope to provide adequate 
medical care. The issue of health insur- 
ance is a political talking-point for many 
candidates these days. But meanwhile, 
unionized workers are finding themselves 
in a weakened position when they try to 
retain whatever medical coverage they 
may have. And non-unionized workers 
often have little or none. 

With all the media discussion of corpo- 


“News Consumer” 


rate bottom-line difficulties, the human 
element routinely gets lost in the shuffle. 
In day-to-day business news and in gener- 
al reporting, the lives of people on the line 
are apt to be rendered as abstractions. Or 
they simply go unmentioned. 

The topic of war in Iraq is huge in the 
media. I can’t say much for the quality of 
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that coverage, but at least it keeps report- 
ing that.a military war is happening over- 
seas. But what about the economic war 
that’s happening at home? 

Phrases like “class war’ have been dis- 
credited in American news media — tarred 
as too blunt, too combative, too rhetorical. 
But, call it what you will, the clash of eco- 


It’s very rare in the media 


to see coverage of ways that 
a few people grow obscenely 
wealthy as a direct result of 
the further impoverishment 
of the many. 


nomic interests is with us always. 

Waged from the top down, class war is 
a triumphant activity — and part of the 
success involves the framing and avoid- 
ance of certain unpleasant realities via 
corporate-owned media outlets. You don’t 
need to be a rocket scientist or a social 
scientist to grasp that multibillion-dollar 
companies are not going to own, or adver- 
tise with, media firms that challenge the 
power of multibillion-dollar companies. 

One of the dominant, yet little- 
remarked-upon shifts in the media land- 
scape over the past couple of decades has 
been the enormous upsurge in business 
news as general news. A result is that tens 
of millions of low-income people are seeing 
constant news stories about challenges and 
opportunities for well-to-do investors. 

The reverse, of course, is not the case. 
The very affluent of our society don’t often 
pick up a newspaper, or tune in the evening 
news, and encounter waves of stories and 
commentaries about the dire straits of 
America’s poor people and what it’s like to 
be one of them. It’s even more rare to see 
coverage of ways that a few people grow 
obscenely wealthy as a direct result of the 
further impoverishment of the many. 

“Class war’? The nation’s most power- 
ful editors cringe at the phrase. But every 
day, millions of Americans are painfully 
aware that — by any other name — class 
warfare is going on, and they’re losing. 

Norman Solomon’s latest book is Made 
Love, Got War: Close Encounters with 
America’s Warfare State. For more informa- 
tion, go to: www.MadeLoveGotWar.com 


Good News for Americans — Your Wages Are Flat! 


Don’t outsized corporate profits actually represent rip-offs of workers and 
consumers—in effect, underpricing our time and overpricing our purchases? 


by Norman Solomon 


he economic coverage was fairly 

typical on a recent broadcast of 

the radio program “Day to Day,” 
airing nationwide from NPR News. 


“There’s actually some good news out 
today about the American economy,” 
host Madeleine Brand announced. Then 
she introduced a reporter from the widely 
heard “Marketplace” show, Jill Barshay, 
who proceeded to offer the type of expla- 
nation that’s all too common in media 
accounts of economic trends. 

“Well, just to be clear, we’re talking 
about worker productivity, which is how 
much stuff we make every hour,” 
Barshay replied. “And the Labor 
Department reported this morning that 
the hourly output per worker increased 
4.9 percent in the third quarter. That’s the 
biggest jump in labor productivity we’ve 
seen since 2003. Another part of the 
report also says that labor costs fell a bit, 
SO we’ve got employees being more pro- 
ductive and costing companies less. And 
this is important because it shows that the 
economy might be able to grow without 
generating inflation.” 

Let’s unpack that narrative. From the 
outset, wages are described only as 
“labor costs” — which fell, “so we’ve 
got employees being more productive 
and costing companies less.” With that 


kind of setup near the top of a story, it’s 
just a hop, skip and jump to depicting 
higher income for workers as a threat to 
the country’s economic well-being. 
“Productivity is the economy’s best 
defense against inflation and recession,” 
the reporter went on, “and that’s 
because wages are the most important 
cost to companies, and most of our 
wages do go up every year, even if it’s 
just a little cost of living adjustment.” 
Barshay added: “So if we’re produc- 
ing the same amount of stuff every year, 


then companies ‘have a choice. They | 


either can pass on these wage costs in the 
form of higher prices on the products we 
buy, or they take a hit to their profits. So 
if we’re producing more stuff, if we’re 
being more productive like we have in 
this past quarter, then we don’t have to 
worry so much about higher consumer 
prices or falling corporate profits.” 

I don’t know about you, but I don’t 
worry much about “falling profits.” Few 
working people do. What we worry about 
is job insecurity, lousy working condi- 
tions, unpaid hours, evaporating pen- 
sions, and healthcare coverage that’s 
either woefully inadequate or nonexis- 
tent. But during that Nov. 7 news seg- 
ment on “Day to Day,” a key theme was 
the menace of “falling corporate profits.” 

The idea that all of us should yearn for 
high corporate profits is convenient for 


corporate underwriters and advertisers. 
But key questions go unasked. Such as: 
Don’t outsized corporate profits actually 
represent rip-offs of workers and con- 
sumers alike — in effect, underpricing 
our time and overpricing our purchases? 
Such questions, however, are not often 
asked in mass media. Instead, we keep 
hearing and seeing coverage about the 
need to contain the “costs” of paying 
employees — a frame of reference that 
portrays an upsurge in worker compensa- 


tion as a threat to economic well-being © |! 


rather than an.enhancement of it. 


As usual, the validity of the reportage 
hinges on where you sit. If you’re a busi- 


ness Owner or major investor, then you 
may not want to see bigger checks going 
into pay envelopes. But relatively few of 


‘ us are company owners or big investors. 


Most of us depend on income from our 
own labor. 

An insidious aspect of such frequent 
stories, equating the health of “the econ- 
omy” with the ability of corporations to 
hold down payroll “expenses,” is that 
they discount the importance of the 
most common human experiences. 

Routinely, in medialand, people who 
work for a living are consigned to the 
peripheral vision of news accounts, 
while economically powerful individu- 
als and institutions keep occupying the 
center stage. 


“Boom Economy” 
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The Underground 
Life in Fresno 


from page five 


concentration camps. 

Fresno resident John Everett told me 
that he owns property near Roeding Park, 
had set up a couple trailers on his land, 
and rented them out at very reasonable 
rates to people who were homeless. 

It gave people a reasonably nice place 
to stay, at a price they could afford, and 
everyone was happy with the arrange- 
ment. Everett said, “Code enforcement 
came in and shut me down. Everyone had 
to move back onto the streets.” 

The trailers Everett rented out had 
heating, cooling, electricity, running 
water, and a toilet. The tool sheds that 
Fresno officials are building don’t have 
heating, cooling, or running water, and 
everyone shares a portable toilet. 

Everett said people could come and go 
as they pleased at his place. But at the 
“Tool Shed City” at Poverello House, 
everyone is kicked out by 8 a.m. in the 
morning and can’t return until 5 p.m. 

The tool sheds will cost the city 
$360,000 for the first year. Everett’s opera- 
tion cost the taxpayers nothing. Tracy’s 
underground home cost taxpayers nothing. 

Why is the City of Fresno destroying 
homeless encampments and then forcing 
their residents to move into sheds that 
violate building codes, are not as nice as 
what they had, and cost the taxpayers a 
significant amount of money? 

I asked Bruce and his friend Thomas 
what they thought was behind Fresno’s 
plan to move homeless people into sheds. 

“It’s all about control,” Thomas said. 
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Thomas and Bruce outside his energy-efficient underground home. 
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Why are Fresno officials 
destroying homeless 
encampments and under- 
ground homes, and then 
forcing their residents to 
move into tool sheds that 


violate building codes? 


“I got pulled over 45 times in 30 days,” 
added Bruce. Bruce says homeless people 
are constantly harassed. “They just want 
to eliminate the homeless” by making life 
so hard that they move, he said. 

Bruce, who works as a carpenter and 
mechanic, said he does not want to spend 
his money on rent and live the consumer- 
oriented lifestyle that most people take for 
granted. He takes no money from the gov- 
ernment and would like to be left alone to 
live in peace. 

“I’m self-sustaining, self-sufficient, 
and don’t get in trouble with the law — as 
much as I can,” he said. 

Most homeless people live a much 
more communal life than most Fresno res- 
idents who live in suburbs or apartments. 
They know their neighbors and take time 
to talk with them everyday. 

While we were visiting Bruce, a friend 
came by to make sure he was alright. He 
had seen our car parked nearby. After 
Bruce assured his friend that everything 
was okay, he told me that the friend said 
he would keep an eye on our car to make 
sure nobody disturbed it. That’s what 
neighbors should do. They should look 
after each other, not bulldoze their homes. 
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Vital, Tormented Lives of Street Survivors 
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out with Pam, as the fellow casualties talk 
and sing together. Part of the lyrics of a 
song they sing are: “Time to make a 
change... Just relax, take it easy.” 

Pam’s father is shown on screen. He 
describes Pam as having been cute and 
funny, and having an attractive personali- 
ty. From his account, Pam’s mother 
sounds like one of those strong persons 
who would deny strength to others, and 
who had to be “the star,” someone always 
in center-stage position. In explaining the 
mental disorders of Pam and her mother, 
Pam’s father said, “The illness is the 
same, but the personalities of Pam and her 
mother were very different.” 

Pam speaks of her mother as a very 
special achiever. “She worked her ass off. 
She was fuckin’ brilliant!” Pam mentions 
a number of distinguished positions that 
her mother held. Yet her mother was cruel 
to her. She would threaten Pam as a child 
with knives. Pam charges that her mother 
was against her, and “had it in for her.” 

Pam’s father says, “My mother always 
knew I was gay,” and still basically 
accepted him. 

“Street Survivors” shows a lot of heart 
and has great value in looking so deeply 
into the life history of a particular home- 
less person. Homeless people are general- 
ly treated as though they have no back- 
ground to speak of, a shortsighted view 
that doesn’t assist helpful understanding 
of homelessness for anybody. 

Pam seemed to lack conviction and a 
consistent commitment to care about her- 
self and protect herself. She had a long his- 
tory of losing and quitting places she lived 
in, while afflicted with her terribly mixed- 
up suffering. Often, she was referred to 
board and care “homes” where she was 
unhappy. Many times, she didn’t have 
money to pay rent and live indoors. So, for 
most of a month, she would be homeless. 


Claire Burch said, “She never had a 
regular apartment for any length of time.” 

Pam died when she was only 33 years 
old, while being held in a psychiatric 
institution at Napa State Hospital. 

Burch said, “Because of the circum- 
stances of her death, we’re requesting an 
investigation into the cause.” 

The authorities at Napa would not dis- 
cuss the possible cause of Pam’s death, on 
the grounds of “patient confidentiality.” 

Burch is troubled by the possibility that 
Pam might have been over-medicated, 
and that might have caused her death. 
Having large doses of sedative and psy- 
chiatric drugs forced on her was Pam’s 
biggest complaint about her stays in psy- 
chiatric hospitals, during Burch’s inter- 
views with her for “Street Survivors.” 

The last time that I myself saw Pam, she 
had gained a lot of weight and looked bloat- 
ed, and her mental reactions and speech 
were extremely slow. She certainly seemed 
like she could have been loaded down with 
sedatives and psychiatric drugs. 

Burch has said to me about Pam, “I 
found her very likeable. I found her mind 
was brilliant. She had flashes of insight 
into her predicament stemming from her 
family background. When she wasn’t 
seized by her demons, she could be won- 
derfully charming. She had sweetness and 
innocence. She would make ingenuous 
statements about herself that many people 
would repress about themselves, or keep 
to themselves. I think she had the talent to 
be an actress.” 

In large part, Burch’s “Street 
Survivors” amounts to a tribute to Pam, 
someone with a good soul, but with a bad, 
crippling start in life, who never got the 
spiritual guidance she needed. Pam seems 
to have been destroyed by the workings of 
a society that does a lot to treat life and 
humanity as an impersonal machine to be 
controlled and “fixed up” if certain parts 
aren’t coordinating correctly. 


Pam and some others in the film 
“Street Survivors” call to my mind the 
artistic creations of a street person named 
Clifford Mason, who drew numerous 
human figures that express a specific 
aspect of the human condition — being 
hemmed in while at loose ends. Some 
people in “Street Survivors” clearly 
exhibit this pattern. 

Cliff had a kooky manner, and lived 
very much in a bizarre, esoteric world in 
his own mind; perhaps a psychiatrist 
would say that he had acute schizophre- 
nia. He had more of a clean soul than 
many people. While severely tormented, 
he went his own way a lot and practiced 
the policy of “live and let live.” 

Over the years, he lived an outdoor 
street-life most of the time. I first met 
Cliff in 1980, and was acquainted with 


him until 1993, when he died when only 


in his forties, maybe from drinking and 
drug complications. 

Cliff Mason was a homeless artist and 
I published many of his drawings in sev- 
eral issues of an underground, street-ori- 
ented magazine I used to produce, Tele 
Times, and | also got his art published 
elsewhere when I could. 

In many of his drawings, with remark- 
able purity of expression, Cliff summa- 
rized a major problem in our society — 
having vitality while being spiritually 


stymied. It makes me wonder if this could 


be a form of genius. 

In overt and off-beat ways, some of the 
population’s minority of socially marginal 
people may show a spiritual paralysis and 
a sense of powerlessness that may afflict 
many people in different walks of life. 

Cliff Mason could have been one of 
the desolate-looking persons on the street 
that Julia Vinograd has written about in 
some of her poems. But, in his mind and 
spirit, Cliff had an element of the heroic, 
an aspiration for life of dynamic scope, a 
dream-state akin to legend and mytholo- 
gy, and an artist’s ability to communicate 
some crucial qualities. 


Pam could be a really charged-up per- 
son, and she had a “spill the beans” style 
of personality. Cliff Mason was intense, 
but had a more introverted, held-in side to 
his temperament. But it’s clear that Pam 
and Cliff were travelers akin to each other 
on the rocky road of life. 

With all of Claire Burch’s work in doc- 
umentation over many years, I don’t know 
that Burch herself has been well-docu- 
mented. Her story of being a hero who 
sticks to her mission despite great suffer- 
ing would make a poignant, uplifting film. 
She’s had some thrilling adventures, for 
better or worse, in her relations with a 
wide variety of human beauty and ugli- 
ness on society’s under-belly. 

We need new, fresh, uplifting vision 
that aids our spirits and souls deep within 
us. Without this basic approach, we can’t 
have an appreciably better society, what- 
ever other methods are tried. 

As the saints and sages say in different 
ways, we need a guiding vision that 
moves us away from anger and hate and 
fear; an aspect of divinity to existence; the 
end or alleviation of the conflict between 
being good and being bad; and pure, ful- 
filling wholeness of spirit. 

Perhaps insights from both religion and 
science will be combined in a revolution- 
ary spiritual outlook. In heavy politics, 
based on the struggle for power, there’s 
bound to be a lot of anger and hate and 
fear. Political means are not the main 
means for improving human life. 

One thoughtful artist ’ ve communicat- 
ed with, Maxon Crumb (who has delved 
into scriptures and spiritual disciplines), 
has said that he thinks that America will 
become a very spiritual land, as India has 
been, but with the complication of 
advanced technology that traditional India 
didn’t have. 

The spiritual deprivation in this coun- 
try may be so painful that there’s bound to 
be a powerful counter-reaction for higher 
levels of awareness. 
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the University of California, and the 
_ response was unanimous: family support! 

“That’s why we want to make YEAH 
not a social service organization,” she 
said. “We want to make it a community. 
Because if you belong to something, and 
you feel valuable, and you feel worth- 
while, then from that you get a sense of 
responsibility, and from that you get to 
actually make strides in your life... 

“But if you don’t have that, and you 
feel it doesn’t really matter if you’re on 
the planet or not, nobody really cares 
whether you’re on the planet, you do all 
kinds of (negative) behavior.” 

She points out, “If you have people out 
in the streets all day and everybody just 
ignores them, and they come into the shel- 
ter and somebody knows their name, that 
can be very profound. 

“Because every single person, no mat- 
ter who they are, no matter how much 
money they have, no matter where they 
live, no matter what they look like, no 
matter what’s happened to them — every 
single person wants to fundamentally 
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YEAH Shelters Homeless Youth in Berkeley 


believe that they’re loved, and that they’re 
seen and they’re heard. And if you take 
any of those things away, no wonder peo- 
ple have mental health issues. No wonder 
people use drugs and alcohol to take away 
that kind of pain.” 

The YEAH community includes not 
only the young people who come in seek- 
ing shelter, but also the volunteers who 
help carry on the prodigious work of run- 
ning the operation. They prepare break- 
fasts and dinners, stock and distribute 
linens, blankets and toiletries, manage 
programs, hand out board games, and 
much more. For them, too, the community 
is a meaningful part of their lives. 

Sharon explains, “There are 150 com- 
munity volunteers who want to come 
because they feel like they have something 
to give. But they also want something too. 
This is reciprocal. People don’t come down 
here because they’re saints; they come 
down here because they too want to be part 
of something that’s bigger than themselves 


and their day-to day struggles. They too 


want to feel like what they do is important 
in their communities.” 
When the young people come into the 


shelter, they are assigned a number which 
is recorded on a master chart. They get a 
box with that number which contains bed- 
ding and other necessities, and that box is 
theirs for their entire stay in the shelter. 

Some stay for an extended time and 
others rotate, with a few nights in and a 
few nights out. At the shelter’s opening, 
there were 65 boxes ready to be given out. 
There have been an average of 55 or 60 
kids coming in at night, though, if neces- 
sary, more are accommodated. 

“We haven’t turned away kids at the 
door,” Sharon says. “It’s just not possible 
when you have nowhere else to go.” 

The intake process is simple. She tells 
of a call from a young woman through the 
Berkeley Drop-In Center. The woman was 
21, and homeless, and called to ask about 
the protocol to get into the YEAH shelter. 

Sharon recalls, “I said, ‘Come down 
tonight between 8 and 10.’ She said, ‘What 
do I have to do?’ I said, ‘I have to do a 
small intake.’ “Can I have a bed another 
night?’ I said, “You can have a bed as many 
nights as you want for the next six months. 
And she said ‘I love you, I love you.’” 

A very special feature of the YEAH 


‘shelter is the accommodation of pets. For 


many young, homeless people, their pet 


Tenants Fear Eviction Due to Foreclosure 
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After several weeks, she actually found 


another place that she wanted to move to, 


but was told the offer no longer held. 

The owners ignored her calls and 
threatened to take her to court. 

Isaak recalls how afraid she was. “The 
sheriff might come in and just put us out,” 
she said. “It was horrible. It was scary. I 
was having anxiety because I didn’t know 
what they were going to do. I didn’t know 
the situation I was in. It was horrible.” 

Isaak decided to speak out. As a mem- 
ber of Just Cause Oakland, an advocacy 
group for housing rights, she went public, 
appearing on Channel 7 news with attor- 
neys from Eviction Defense Center to 
expose what was going on. 

Her situation is still precarious, but for 
the moment she is no longer being 
harassed. She feels that the unfavorable 
publicity convinced the bank to back off. 

Tinamarie Williams had a similar 
experience. The first she knew of the fore- 
closure was a note pinned to the mailbox 
of her apartment building. When she 
called the landlord, he denied it, but it 
turned out to be true. 

She had her rent money ready to give 
her landlord, when a representative from 

- Washington Mutual offered $1500 and 
demanded she move out within eight days. . 

“IT am a 40-year-old grandmother with 
children and a grandchild that I’m helping 
to raise,” she said. The pressure was so 
stressful it affected her health and she had 
to take time off from work. 

Williams called ACORN, a housing 
rights organization of which she is a mem- 


ber, for help. She is convinced it made all 
the difference. “If I didn’t have ACORN to 
help me fight and stand, I’d probably be a 
basket case right now,” she said. 

When she began to protest the bank’s 
unfair treatment, the bank raised their 
offer, finally telling her they would pay 
her $2,686 to relocate. “I said that’s not a 
fair market relocation,” she said. “No, I’m 
not going to go. Then they turned off the 
water. I had to call ACORN for that. Then 
we got the water back on the next day.” 

She works two jobs and has no time to 
try to relocate her family. Her health is 
deteriorating as a result of the stress. 

The cases of Isaak and Williams are 
typical of the hardships and unjust treat- 
ment faced by tenants who dwell in fore- 
closed buildings. But both women have 
been able to prevent being evicted, at least 
temporarily, because they belong to orga- 
nizations that fight for fair housing. 

For the many people who are caught 
by surprise and are not aware of their 
rights, the Oakland city attorney has 
established a hot line to steer them to 
organizations that will heip. 

Carlos Uribe of ACORN said he has 
seen more than 20 tenants just within the 
last month who need help. 

They are, he explained, “tenants who 
continue to pay their rent every month, 
and then all of a sudden receive notices 
from the bank saying your property is 
being foreclosed on. They try to contact 
the landlord and, in some cases, the land- 
lord will be up front with them and say, 
‘Look I’m losing the EOD ET I can’t 
afford to pay for it any more.’ 

“And the landlord would tell them to 


try and negotiate with the bank. Some ten- 
ants will not even get that. Some tenants 
have not gotten any notices from the 
bank, any notice from the landlord, and all 
of a sudden their utilities are shut off.” 

When a property is foreclosed, the 
bank becomes the owner and, as such, the 
bank has definite responsibilities. If the 
landlord has not returned the tenant’s 
deposit, the bank is responsible for it. 

The bank cannot evict a tenant when it 
is illegal under the Just Cause laws in 
Oakland and Berkeley. The bank cannot 
let the utilities be turned off. 

“It’s a habitability issue,” Uribe said. 
“You can’t have someone living there 
without power or running water. The bank 
does become responsible at that point.” 

Unfortunately, many tenants don’t know 
their rights. “Our work with that is reaching 
out to tenants and trying to help them do 
whatever we can do,” he said. “Usually 
we |i put pressure on the banks, pressure on 
lenders, pressure on the landlord to come 
up with a better solution for tenants.” 

Uribe said that the key demand that ten- 
ant rights groups are making is that “tenants 
are allowed to stay there for a certain 
amount of time. It’s a case-by-case basis. 
We usually ask for from three to six months 
without harassment, without elimination, or 
resumption, of services that were provided 
by the previous landlord, and no rent 
increases in that time, and basically a stated 
location of where to pay rent, and, at the 
time of leaving, relocation fees.” 

These are certainly reasonable 
demands. What is needed now is pressure 
from legislators and from the public to 
hold the banks accountable for dealing 
fairly with the tenants who are the inno- 
cent victims oF this disaster. 
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dog or other animal is the only creature 
they are attached to and get comfort from. 

Sharon observes that pets are “often an 
extension of people’s family, and you 
can’t ask them to leave their pets some- 
where or get rid of their pets just because 
they don’t have a house. Sort of feels like 
a social justice issue.” 

Pets are allowed into YEAH as long as 
their owners can keep them under control. 
“They actually sleep on the mat with them 
and it works out really well,” Sharon said. 
“A little more difficult if they’re a puppy. 
They tend to be a little less house-trained, 
but it’s really great and the dogs are usual- 
ly well behaved. And it feels more like a 
family atmosphere when you have pets.” 

In contrast to other churches, Pastor 
Sarah Isakson and her congregation at the 
Lutheran Church of the Cross have opened 
their doors and their hearts to YEAH. Many 
YEAH volunteers are members of the con- 
gregation. Pastor Sarah is on the Board and 
participates actively in the program. 

But what is really needed is funding 
and a building of their own where YEAH 
can operate full time, 24/7, to provide 
year-round shelter and comprehensive ser- 
vices in a supportive environment for the 
youth who are pushed aside by society. 
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encouraged children to come to the 
Encore! Children’s Clinic, where they 
can find a regular doctor and a “medical 
home,” as Knight puts it. 

Ziotnick notes that when she was 
writing the grant proposal for the chil- 
dren’s clinic, she and the executive 
director of Kerry’s Kids, Laurie 
(Bostick) Cammon, M.D., were excited | 
over linking Kerry’s Kids with ihe 
} Encore! Children’s Clinic. 

Zlotnick is responsible for the ive -to- 
day operation of Encore!, but she also has 
| a vision of the future of the clinic, which 
involves making some changes in favor 
of homeless children. She said that out- 
reach could be expanded by having more 
staff like Knight and Crottigino to bring 
patients in from the places where home- 
less children congregate, “maybe making 
more of a presence in schools, more of a 
| presence in pre-schools.” 

She also hopes to get more money 
for needs such as transportation. “For a 
mom with five kids coming on the bus, 
if they have to transfer on a weekend, 
that is not really so okay.” 

She reflected on the time the clinic 
assisted the child with severe dental needs 
who needed $200 her family didn’t have. 
The clinic could absorb the cost for one 
child, but how about 50 children? 

It is always a struggle to find funding 
to provide expensive kinds of medical 
care for the poorest of the poor. “In three 
years, yes, I will be competing to get this 
grant all over again,” said Zlotnick. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS | 


AFSC | 


American 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. In 1947, the AFSC and 
Friends Service of Britain together 


received the Nobel Peace Prize for their 
“silent help from the nameless to the 
nameless.” AFSC seeks to address the root 
causes of poverty, injustice, and war. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 21 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 | 
American Friends Service Committee | 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 | 

Gee See eee 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self- 

Sufficiency | 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS operates 
30 programs in Berkeley, Oakland, and 
Hayward serving 3,000 families and 
| individuals each year. BOSS works for 


affordable housing, improved health, 


economic security, and social justice. 
BOSS provides comprehensive ser- 
vices to help people gain independence 
— shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, and 
leadership development. We also attack 
the root causes of poverty and homeless- 
ness through policy advocacy, grassroots 
organizing, community planning, and 
fighting to include the voice of poor peo- 
ple in designing implementing solutions. | 
For more information, call (510) | | 
4 

| 


649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- | 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- | 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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Outlawing 
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Cities Crack Doma 
Groups Feeding the Poor 
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average of 23 percent of overall emer- 
gency shelter requests went unmet, while 
29 percent of shelter requests by homeless 
families went unmet. 

Homeless people not only struggle 
with lack of housing, but also with 
hunger. The U.S. Conference of Mayors 
reported an average increase of 7 percent 
in overall requests for emergency food 
assistance, with 74 percent of surveyed 
cities reporting an increase. Also, 23 per- 
cent of requests for emergency food assis- 
tance went unmet, and 18 percent of 
requests made by families went unmet. 

When homeless people are forced to 
live outside, obtaining something as vital 
as food to survive becomes a great chal- 
lenge. Some cities may not have adequate 
indoor food programs to meet the need. In 
other cities, homeless persons may not be 
able to travel to indoor food programs due 
to work conflicts, illness, disability, or 
lack of adequate public transportation. 

According to a national survey of home- 
less people, 28 percent sometimes or often 
do not get enough to eat, compared with 12 
percent of poor American adults; 20 per- 
cent eat one meal a day or less; and 40 per- 
cent did not have anything to eat on one or 
more days during the previous month. 


FOOD IS A HUMAN RIGHT 


The right to food is a well-recognized 
human right. This basic human right is 
explicitly mentioned in the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights and over 120 instruments 
of international law. In addition, 22 coun- 
tries have included a right to food in their 
domestic constitutions. 

As the United Nations Special 
Rapporteur on the Right to Food has stat- 
ed, a nation must refrain from taking 
“actions that result in increasing levels of 
hunger, food insecurity and malnutrition.” 

Food-sharing restrictions deny home- 
less persons this basic human right. 
Placing restrictions on food sharing at a 
time when there is increased need for food 
assistance leaves many people with 
nowhere to turn for basic survival needs. 

Several myths about homeless people 
and their access to food have led to cur- 
rent restrictive laws and attitudes. 

One common myth is that food stamps 
are easily accessible to homeless people 
and many take advantage of this program. 
In reality, over half of the homeless popu- 
lation does not receive food stamps. 

Lack of transportation, lack of knowl- 
edge about the program, mental illness, lack 
of an address, and lack of documentation 
are common barriers that prevent homeless 
people from receiving food stamps. 

Another misconception many people 
believe is that food pantries and soup 
kitchens are so abundant that every home- 
less person can get food. 

Food pantries do not effectively meet the 
needs of people without homes because 
they lack the cooking facilities necessary to 
make use of the food. Additionally, many 
pantries give only one box of food away per 
month, which is not nearly enough. Also, 
many cities do not have enough soup 
kitchens to serve all those in need three 
times a day, seven days a week. 

In many public discussions about food 
programs, proponents of food-sharing 
restrictions frequently assume that people 
who are homeless are mentally and physi- 
cally able to walk or travel significant dis- 
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tances to get to a food program on time. 
Unfortunately, homeless people may not be 
able to travel long distances for food due to 
work conflicts, illness, disability, or lack of 
adequate public transportation. 

Some proponents of food-sharing 
restrictions have argued that outdoor meal 
programs enable people to remain home- 
less. More likely, persons who receive 
food from outdoor food programs may 
remain homeless due to lack of affordable 
housing, shelter space and services, or due 
to their struggles with physical or mental 
disabilities or substance addiction. 

Instead of removing food sources, 
cities could more likely reduce homeless- 
ness by finding solutions to its underlying 
causes. Framing sharing food as a factor 
in enabling people to remain homeless is 
misleading. Food is not an addiction; food 
is necessary for survival. 

Depriving a person of food means that 
she must put all of her energy into obtain- 
ing food and less energy on improving 
other aspects of her life. Meal programs 
that reach out to those in public spaces 
may be the only way some homeless indi- 
viduals can obtain healthy and safe food. 


MANY TYPES OF FOOD RESTRICTIONS 


Food-sharing restrictions take a num- 
ber of forms. Some laws explicitly prohib- 
it or limit the sharing of food with indi- 
gent or homeless persons. These laws pre- 
sent troubling questions about individual 
rights and freedoms that have been exam- 
ined in recent court challenges. 

Almost all cities have regulations that 
require permits for gatherings in city 
parks and licenses for food distribution in 
order to comply with health and safety 
standards. Some cities selectively enforce 
these ordinances to prevent groups from 
giving away food to homeless persons. 

The motivations behind city food-shar- 
ing restrictions vary greatly. Some cities 
view the restrictions as a way to channel 
charitable activities to. designated service 
providers. Other restrictions seem geared 
toward moving homeless persons out of 
the downtown and away from tourist and 
business areas. Finally, some cities’ 
restrictions demonstrate an open hostility 
to the presence of homeless persons any- 
where in the city limits. 

Violations of food-sharing restrictions 
can result in severe penalties. In one 
extreme case, the Orlando, Florida, police 


arrested a man under a city law that prohib- 
ited sharing food with more than 25 people 
without a permit. The man, Eric Montanez, 
was a member of the group, Food Not 
Bombs (FNB), that had attempted to cir- 
cumvent the Orlando ordinance by having 
each FNB member serve only 24 people. 

When Orlando police, who had been 
observing FNB’s activities, determined 
that Montanez had served food to 30 peo- 
ple, he was arrested and charged with a 
misdemeanor. The penalty for violating 
this law is up to a $500 fine and 60 days 
in jail. Montanez was eventually found 
not guilty of violating the law by a jury. 

Complying with food-sharing restric- 
tions can be quite difficult. In many cases 
when food-sharing groups have attempted 
to obtain the proper permits or licenses, 
their applications have been denied or the 
groups have been told to move their oper- 
ations to more remote locations. 

Some service providers and advocates 
find themselves in an awkward position 
when these kinds of restrictions are imple- 
mented in their cities. While many groups 
may not support these measures, some are 
fearful of speaking out against city actions 
when they rely on city funding to operate. 


HUMANE ALTERNATIVES TO BAD LAWS 


As some cities take steps to restrict and 
complicate efforts to share food with home- 
less persons, other cities have explored 
novel ways to facilitate these efforts. 

Many cities have begun extending 
school lunch programs into the summer 
months in an effort to feed hungry chil- 
dren year-round. One of the largest efforts 


is in the New York City school system 


which provided 4.4 million lunches and 2 
million breakfasts last summer, and plans 
to exceed those numbers this year. 

Other major cities, including Los 
Angeles, Boston, Columbus, Ohio, Austin, 
Texas, and Louisville, Kentucky, have 
begun similar programs. Like New York, 
most of these programs are federally funded 
by the Summer Food Service Program. 

While these summer lunch programs 
focus on hungry children, at least one city 


has attempted to extend the concept to 


adults as well. In Oregon, after first imple- 
menting a free program for children, the 
Coos Bay Public Schools began offering 
meals to adults as well for a price of $1. 
Authorized restaurants can receive 
food stamps for meals for homeless peo- 
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Feeding Intolerance 


Prohibitions on Sharing Food with 
People Experiencing Homelessness 


Report by National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty, and 
National Coalition for the Homeless 


The full report is available for down- 
load at www.nichp.org§ and 
www.nationalhomeless.org. 


For more information on the report, 
contact NLCHP Civil Rights 
|Program Director Tulin Ozdeger 
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ple. San Francisco has taken advantage of 
this provision of the Food Stamp Program 3 
so homeless persons can now use food 
stamps to buy hot, pre-made meals at var- 
ious restaurants throughout the city. 

In Portland, Oregon, the nonprofit 
Sisters of the Road became the first cafe 
to accept food stamps. The price of a meal 
is $1.25 and can be paid with food 
stamps, cash, or barter work. New non- 
profit cafes able to accept food stamps are 
scheduled to open in several cities, includ- 
ing New York. 

Another example of a well-run opera- 
tion is McKenna’s Wagon, a project of 
Martha’s Table in Washington, D.C. 
McKenna’s Wagon is a meal van that 
goes to various locations throughout the 
city on a daily basis to serve food to 
homeless individuals. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has pursued a more 


" productive way to combat hunger without 


criminalizing sharing. To better coordinate 
meal providers, the City of Cleveland con- 
tracted with the Northeast Ohio Coalition 
for the Homeless to bring religious congre- 
gations, Food Not Bombs, and individuals 
who serve food to homeless people together 
to talk about how to improve services. 

"Constructive programs like Cleveland's 
suggest that alternatives to food-sharing 
restrictions do exist," said Tulin Ozdeger, 
Civil Rights Program Director at NLCHP. 
"They show that local governments can 
successfully work together with homeless 
advocates to reach a common goal: ending 
hunger and homelessness." 


